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FOREIGN PUBLISHERS 


* 


Export advertisers have faced many difficult problems during 
the past year—tariff barriers, exchange restrictions, political 
disturbances. 

And now has arisen another handicap—uncertainty, on the 
pait of foreign publishers, of the payment for advertising con- 
tracted in the name of American manufacturers. 

As these publishers have come to realize that some of their 
bills are uncollectable from insolvent agencies, who have been 
paid by the advertiser, a serious loss of good-will has resulted. 
And not only good-will. While the manufacturer’s responsi- 
bility has been in the process of being cleared, schedules have 
been interrupted, acceptance of advertising has been slowed 
up, voluminous correspondence has ¢ d valuable time 
and profits. 

In entering the foreign advertising field, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Incorporated, bring to advertisers and foreign publishers, 
alike, the same unquestioned security and solid responsibility 
which domestic advertisers and publishers have known un- 
failingly for 63 years. 

In all this time no publisher ever has lost a dollar through 
the failure of any advertiser to pay us. No advertiser ever has 
been asked by us to pay for anything not received. 

The facilities of our Export Division are available not 
only to our domestic clients but to any manufacturer whose 
domestic account is not handled by us. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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(Still Sufficient Funds) 
in Milwaukee 


ILWAUKEE is spending more freely than 

its neighbors in the middle west, according 
to the Federal Reserve weekly reports on bank 
checks. Here’s how check totals during the last 
three weeks recorded compare with the corres- 
ponding weeks a year ago in Milwaukee and in 
the entire Seventh Federal Reserve District *— 





7th F. R. 

Milwaukee District 

Week ending October 26 —17% — 26% 
Week ending November 2 —23% —35% 
Week ending November 9 —17% —27% 


The stability of the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market, 
plus the fact that it is covered adequately at one 
low advertising cost in The Journal, makes this 
a logical market for the efficient and economical 
advertising and sales work required to show 
profits today. 


* Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
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Business Needs the Courage to 
Refuse to Sell 


Uneconomic Distributors Are Levying a Heavy, Unseen Tax on 
Industry and Must Be Eliminated 


By C. B. Larrabee 


T takes real courage to refuse to 

sell to certain outlets at a time 
when volume is needed to maintain 
or regain profits. 

Yet if American business leaders 
do not adopt a policy of more selec- 
tive distribution there is no hope 
for the elimination of one of the 
heaviest taxes now being volun- 
tarily laid on distribution by manu- 
facturers. 

Every day in the United States 
there spring up uneconomic, finan- 
cially irresponsible wholesale dis- 
tributors who exist only by the 
grace of those manufacturers who 
sell them merchandise. Every day 
there go out of business other dis- 
tributors who leave behind them a 
trail of unpaid bills, distress mer- 
chandise and ill-will. 

These distributors live but to die 

but while they exist they are 
kept alive by the pulmotors of 
volume-eager manufacturers who 
continue to pump into these waste- 
ful outlets the streams of merchan- 
dise that are essential to these out- 
lets’ business. 

For concrete examples turn to 
the grocery field or, more specifi- 
cally, to the “shingle” jobber. He is 
usually a man with limited capital, 
limited equipment and little or no 
understanding of the rudiments of 
salesmanship or service. He puts 
out his shingle, gets a line of mer- 
chandise, mostly on credit, and goes 
into the jobbing business. 

In one Middle Western city re- 
cently three such shingle jobbers 
went into business in a single week. 


Table of Contents on page 94 


That city has been hit unusually 
hard by the depression. In it are 
thousands of men out of work, un- 
able to pay their bills. 

This means that there are many 
retailers who are clinging to finan- 
cial stability only by the good 
offices of established jobbers who 
are extending already elastic credit 
near to the breaking point. Obvi- 
ously these jobbers are finding it 
all too difficult to keep their own 
heads above water. 

It is almost impossible for even 
a well-rated business man to get a 
line of credit from this city’s banks. 
In spite of this fact the three 
shingle jobbers opened up with 
stocks furnished them by manufac- 
turers eager to build more volume 
in that territory. 

Because these men had the most 
limited financial assets it was es- 
sential that they turn over mer- 
chandise as rapidly as _ possible. 
Because they knew nothing about 
selling and service as it is under- 
stood by the better type of ser- 
vice jobber, they based their ap- 
peal solely on price. Because they 
knew almost nothing about the 
simplest principles of business, such 
as overhead, cost of doing business 
and return on capital, they set their 
prices ridiculously low. 

The result was that an already 
demoralized price condition became 
more demoralized. Retailers, des- 
perate because of conditions, put 
what little cash they had into mer- 
chandise bought from these job- 
bers. This diverted still more 
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money from the hands of legiti- 
mate jobbers and added to their 
already heavy burdens. 

Of course, nobody made any 
money. Retailers, instead of taking 
a longer profit for themselves on 
merchandise they had _ bought 
cheaply, cut prices. Every sale the 
shingle jobbers made was at a 
loss, although, to give them back- 
handed credit, they didn’t know it. 

The inevitable happened. The 
shingle jobbers failed. Thousands 
of dollars worth of distress mer- 
chandise was thrown on the mar- 
ket to be sold at distress prices— 
and once again the price structure 
in the territory received a body 
blow. 

Today conditions in that terri- 
tory are worse than when the 
shingle jobbers went into business. 

Here is the vital point—not one 
of the manufacturers who made it 
possible for these jobbers to go into 
business is doing a dollar more vol- 
ume in that territory than he did 
before the bankrupts put out their 
shingles. Furthermore, each man- 
ufacturer has had to chalk up on 
the red side of his ledger a sub- 
stantial credit loss. 

Ironically, in this same city there 
are other shingle jobbers ready to 
carry on. 

This chain of circumstances is 
not unusual. In broad outlines it 
is happening in almost every job- 
bing territory today. In some 
communities where service jobbers, 
voluntaries and co-ops are strongly 
intrenched conditions are not so 
bad. In others they are even worse. 

The net result is that whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers are 
paying a high tax that is just as 
real as any tax they pay local or 
national governments. What is 
worse, it is a destructive tax, de- 
structive of credit, good-will and 
volume. It is a tax on business 


-Courtesy, New York Herald Tribune 


initiative, a tax on sound individ 
uals who should not be made t 
bear it. 

Nor is the condition unique with 
the grocery field. With variations 
it holds true in the drug industry 
in fact in every industry that works 
through jobbers and retailers to th« 
consumers. It is setting up a tre 
mendous brake against the return 
of sound profit conditions. 

The picture is not entirely one- 
sided either. There are plenty of 
“shingle” manufacturers, as poor]; 
equipped with capital and business 
brains as the shingle jobbers. 

They set up their so-called fac 
tories, get credit and merchandis« 
where they can and go into busi 
ness with a single battle-cry, “W« 
undersell.” 

Their products are of low qual- 
ity. They do not advertise. Their 
employees are underpaid. They 
offer the dealer no service. Theit 
salesmen are such in name only. 

Of course, they are doomed t 
failure—but while they live they 
contribute to the unseen tax o1 
business. 

Wholesalers and retailers buy 
from them solely on price. Their 
products get into the market with 
nothing to recommend them but 
the price. Consumers buy and then 
eventually turn away in disgust 
The products gather dust, the man 
ufacturers go out of business 
Others spring up. 

It is an unhappy, 
costly cycle. 

Unfortunately, a few formerly 
reputable manufacturers have gone 
into the “shingle” business. In or- 
der to keep their factories open and 
men employed until that indefinite 
time when “things pick up” the) 
have accepted private label business 
at “cost” which usually means at a 
loss. These manufacturers, witl 
their downright “shingle” contem 
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Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES : 
In Rhode Island 


OUT 
OF 


Average for State 
as a Whole 


In Providence 
19 2 20 


A. B.C. CITY 
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Providence Signals 


— People Earn More Money! 


Rhode Island industrial activity increased 
in October for the fifth consecutive month. 
Manufacturing payrolls, following a 33% 
jump from July to September, continued 
to climb. Total payrolls for October were 
12.4% above the previous month; and 
for the first week of November were the 
highest since early spring. 


— People Spend More Money! 


September retail sales were only 11% be- 
low last year’s. October sales continued 
above national level, with a marked in- 
crease in the last week of October and 
the first of November. 

Sales of ordinary life insurance were 
above 1931 in Rhode Island — and in no 
other state— both in August and Sep- 
tember. 

Bank debits in the Providence center 
were 24% higher in October than in Sep- 
tember, while the U. S. total declined 3%. 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 





Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston - 


New York - 








Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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poraries, make for bitter, destruc- 
tive competition against known 
brands. 

Speaking before the recent con- 
vention of Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Paul 
S. Willis, president of the associa- 
tion, said: 

“Today in the grocery industry 
there are too many manufacturers 
and too many distributors. Be- 


— 


INK Nov. 24, 1932 
cause of the conflict which has ex- 
isted, because some manufacturers 
felt that they could not secure fair 
and reasonable co-operation in 
some markets, manufacturers have 
encouraged and partially developed 
new distributing outlets. 

“Because of this same conflict 
distributors believed that it was to 
their advantage to develop new 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Two Distributors Speak Out 


Lee & Capy 
Wholesale Grocers 
Detroit, MicH. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thanks very much for sending 
me an advance proof of the article 
“Business Needs the Courage to 
Refuse to Sell.” 

The article is headed with the 
caption that uneconomic distribu- 
tors must be eliminated. My vote 
is not only to find a means of do- 
ing this, but rather to set up such 
machinery that they could not get 
in; in other words, establishing a 
qualification as to who is entitled 
to jobbers’ prices that would be 
quite as exacting as that which is 
necessary to get into the present 
corner speakeasy. 

I know this; in my own activity 
the jobbers in connection with the 
manufacturers and through their 
organizations have had for years 
an established and equitable for- 
mula as to what constituted a 
jobber and which has been very 
comfortably lived up to. 

In the last analysis, under the 
present set up of things I don’t 
know that the manufacturers are 
altogether to be blamed for pick- 
ing up some hot ones. 

While it is a subject that I per- 
sonally would only want to touch 
on very lightly and gingerly at 
best, from my own experience and 
what I have observed in the gro- 
cery activity, just so long as the 
manufacturers distribute their 
product through manufacturers’ 
agents or brokers they can expect 
that the agent or the broker is 
working quite as much for the 
buyer as he is for the manufac- 
turer. In other words, his com- 


pensation almost always results 
from the commissions accruing on 
a definite sale and he gets his 
whether or not the manufacturer 
makes a profit or not. 

Under these conditions it is 
almost expecting too much, it 
seems to me, of human nature even 
if the broker perhaps is not going 
to manufacture information fav- 
orable to his side, that he won't 
at least by inference make the pic- 
ture as favorable as he can to the 
end that he can effect a competi- 
tive sale. 

HERBERT I. Lorp, 
Chairman. 
+ * * 


Hupson WHOLESALE Grocery Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You will find that every live 
wholesale grocer is in _ hearty 
agreement with the views ex- 
pressed in the article, “Business 
Needs the Courage to Refuse to 
Sell.” The very manufacturers 
making the loudest wails about 
business and conditions are the 
ones who are giving extra datings 
and terms to concerns who have 
no license to be in business at all. 

As the article states, during the 
time they are breaking up, they 
are a source of irritation and trou- 
ble to every honest jobber who is 
doing his work cleanly and effi- 
ciently. 

The article should be set before 
every manufacturer in the gro- 
cery field and if they would take 
proper action in accordance with 
it, the entire grocery business 
would be healthier. 

CuHartes A. RUBENS. 
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THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


230,221 Daily A.B.C. 208,243 Sunday 


Hazel Brown, household editor of 
The Sunday Register, announced 
a fruit cake and pudding recipe 
contest. 2,297 Iowa women sent 
in entries. 


Later Miss Brown’s candy recipe 
contest promoted with small space 
brought 4,441 replies within two 
weeks! Women from every part 
of Iowa, in cities, small towns and 
on farms, write to Hazel Brown. 
Her splendid articles are helping 
make The Register and Tribune 
the best possible newspaper for 
Iowa readers and the most effec- 
tive advertising medium to use in 
selling the rich Iowa market. 


In New York talk to I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street; 
in Chicago to Guy S. Osborn, 360 N. Michigan; in 
Detroit to Jos. R. Scolaro, General Motors Building, 
and in St. Louis to C. A. Cour, Globe-Democrat Bldg. 


“THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
IS THE BACKBONE OF MOST SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN IOWA” 


Also operating Radio Stations KSO, Des Moines; KWCR, Cedar 
Rapids (both on N. B. C. Blue network); and WIAS, Ottumwa. 
































J. WALTER 


THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 


on-the-ground in the market 


centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO «- ~ London 
Paris + Barcelona + Stockholm + Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 


Bucharest « Sao Paulo + B Aires « Joh burg « Bombay - Sydney 








Radio Ear Theme of New Zenith 
Campaign 


Tone Deafness Under Attack in 


Attempt to Create Desire for 


True Reproduction 


CASE of Radio Ear is a 

great deal like halitosis in 
one respect. You do not know you 
have it. A person becomes accus- 
tomed to distorted tones from an 
ancient or otherwise inadequate 
radio and, in time, gets to thinking 


Won Ex Re Ex 


WHICH WILL YOUR CHILDREN HAVE? 


Upper Portion of One of the Zenith 
Newspaper Advertisements 


that stringed quintets, crooners and 
such really sound that way. 

To establish an awareness of this 
auricular ineptitude—and thereby 
open the way for creating a de- 
sire for quality radio reproduction 
at the price that quality commands 
—the Zenith Radio Corporation is 
talking Radio Ear in its current 
newspaper campaign. 

Specifically, the term is a sort 
of catchword designation of the 
tone deafness of the average ear 
resulting from inurement to poor 
reception. The copy is designed 
to upset such satisfaction with 
faulty tone; and, having opened 
up the subject of tone quality, to 
urge the advantages of a radio that 
develops a musical ear as opposed 
to a radio ear. 

The campaign began in a small 
way about the first of October and 
has expanded gradually into addi- 


tional territories. Combined with 
a comprehensive program of selling 
help for the dealer and his sales- 
men, it is producing a good vol- 
ume of sales. The Zenith factory 
is now operating overtime and the 
production force has been substan- 
tially augmented. 

There are really two copy themes 
to this advertising. The Radio Ear 
angle serves as an emotional ap- 
peal to set up an interest in fine 
radio reproduction. This is coupled 
closely with a reason-why exposi- 
tion of the mechanical features of 
the new Zenith models. These are 
dramatized around an All Star 
theme, which is played up strongly 
in both the space advertising and 
the point-of-sale merchandising. 

Headlines and the opening para- 
graphs of the copy are devoted to 
discussions of Radio Ear. Follow- 
ing this one of the All Star me- 
chanical points is highlighted, a 
different one being featured in 
each advertisement. Additional fea- 
tures, of course, are also men- 
tioned in each piece of copy. 

The whole merchandising pro- 
gram, of which this advertising is 
a part, is keyed to move radios off 
the dealer’s floor. The amount of 
advertising in any given territory 
is based directly on the distribu- 
tor’s purchases. In each case it 
represents a percentage which the 
company believes necessary to sell 
that many instruments. 

Concurrently, the company is 
making an intensive effort to es- 
tablish with dealers the value of 
intelligent salesmanship to move 
radio sets selling at a relatively 
high price; and the need for such 
intelligence in order to avoid spoil- 
ing a prospect for a quality in- 
strument (and the accompanying 
profit) by selling him a $19 set. 
Surveys have shown that the av- 
erage radio prospect expects to 
spend $100 or better; but dealers 
and their salesmen, afraid really 
to sell, tend to let him go with a 
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We are Chankful for.... 


Business activity in the Indianapolis Radius 
has been consistently above the United States 
average (as measured by bank debits) for the 
first 9 months of 1932. 


....that General Display advertisers, real- 
izing the importance of Indianapolis as a 
market, and the ability of The Indianapolis 
News to produce results in it, have placed 
87,983 more lines in The News than in the 
other Indianapolis newspapers combined (first 
9 months of 1932). 


....for advertisers seeking new markets, 
the Indianapolis Radius is ideal... . and 
The Indianapolis News will do the job for 
them Now. 


Th 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York, Dan A. Carroll, 110 E,42d St. Chicago, J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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midget model costing much less. 

ne instrument for better selling 
which the company has provided 
is a visual sales portfolio which 
the salesman can set up on a table 
and use to place the complete story 
before the prospect. This is a 
loose-leaf affair, with an attractive 
cover. There are forty-one pages. 
Those in the first part are devoted 
to discussions of the importance of 
true tone values; then come illus- 
trations and descriptions of me- 
chanical features; and finally there 
are pictures of all the models in 
the complete line. 

The portfolio has several advan- 
tages. It serves to remind the 
salesman of the points of a com- 
plete selling story. The illustra- 
tions help him to describe the 
internal mechanical features which 
cannot be shown by looking at the 
outside of the radio cabinet. Then, 
too, the large, attractive pictures 
of the various models help the 
dealer to hold the sale when his 
stock does not include the particu- 
lar cabinet style wanted by the 
prospect. 

These portfolios are furnished to 
dealers at cost. Ordinarily Zenith 
provides dealer helps free of 


Coca-Cola Adds 


HE advertising appropriation 
of the Coca-Cola Company has 
been increased $1,000,000 for 1933, 
it was revealed by President 
Robert W. Woodruff, following a 
meeting of the board of directors. 
“Tt is my opinion,” said Mr. 
Woodruff, when questioned on the 
danger of over-spending for adver- 
tising during the depression, “that 
the wasters in advertising are the 
+ 
Has Enna Jettick Account 
The advertising of Enna Jettick shoes, 
made by the Dunn & McCarthy Com- 
pany, Auburn, N. Y., is now being 
handled by the Rochester, N. Y., office 
of Stewart, Hanford & Frohman, Inc. 
Newspaper and radio advertising are 
being used. 


. ° ~ ° 
Pettit Joins Constantine 
D. R. Pettit, formerly with the New 
York Evening Post, has joined the 
staff of W. W. Constantine, publishers’ 
representative, New York. 


INK Nov. 24, 1932 
charge, but in this case it was felt 
desirable to have the dealer mak: 
an actual investment, so that h 
would think enough of them to put 
them to constant use in his selling 
work, 

Also in the interests of gettin; 
more thinking into radio selling, th: 
company is sponsoring a $25,006) 
salesmen’s contest. This is base: 
not on volume but upon the merits 
of the salesman’s solicitation. | 
the selling is intelligent, Zenith ha; 
reasoned, the volume will take car 
of itself. 

The prizes will be awarded fo 
the best reports of how actual 
sales have been made. Each tim 
a salesman sells one of the aut 
matic tuning type sets, he is per 
mitted to enter the contest. A 
questionnaire is furnished him ©: 
which he sets forth the points tha’ 
he used and the order in which h 
presented them in making the sal 
His manner of presenting the aut: 
matic tuning feature will count 
most in the judging, but othe: 
points will also receive considera 
tion. 

The first prize in this competi 
tion is $1,000 and there are man 
others. All prizes are cash. 


Muallion 


under-spenders—those who spend 
almost enough and so fail to ac 
complish their objective as a re 
sult.” 

This expansion makes the com 
pany’s record one of consistent 
advertising enlargement through 
the depression. Its appropriatio: 
for 1930 carried $1,000,000 addi 
tional with $500,000 more in 1931 
and another increase in 1932. 


. 
Elected by Cleveland Agency 


Marion R. Davies, Jr., has beer 
elected secretary and a director o 
Foster & Davies, Inc., Cleveland adver 
tising agency. He has been associate 
with the company, which was founded b) 
his father, since 1928. 


a) —™ ’ 
McGregor Golf Clubs to Geye: 
The Crawford McGregor and Canh 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, McGregor goli 
clubs, has appointed The Geyer Com 
pany, of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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concentrate 


In these days of scant ammunition and fierce fighting, 


you can’t afford to take chances . . . especially where 
such an important and key sector as Chicago is at stake. 


What is your strategy with respect to Chicago? Are 
you regarding it as incidental to your national effort, 
or do you look upon it as a prime objective? Is it just 
a part of Illinois, or is it a tremendous factor in your 
whole national equation? 


Physically and geographically, Cook County is only 
1.6% of Illinois; but it possesses 64.4% of all Illinois’ 


THE CHICAC 


CONCENTRATED QUALITY Qu 
National Advertising Representat 
Copyright, 1932, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Palmolive Building Record Bidg. New Center 5 
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spendable income; and 63.4% of all that Illinois spends 
in retail sales is spent in Cook County. With this in 
mind, it is obvious that Chicago within itself is a price- 
less market ... and too important to any national 
advertiser to be treated with indifference. 


If you propose to concentrate on this great primary 
reservoir of sales, then wouldn’t it be merely the part 
of sound economy and of good sense to select a news- 
paper that is just as determined to concentrate on the 
task at hand as are you yourself? Meaning, as happens 
to be the case, The Chicago Daily News . . . with 96% 
of its four hundred thousand circulation concentrated 
inside the 40-mile Chicago trading area, and 96% of 
this trading-area circulation concentrated in Cook 
County ... and with a circulation free of all dilution, 
free of all foreign substance, and in every sense filtered 
through chamois . . . circulation that, because of its 
highly volatile character, is known to deliver a terrific 
punch to the pistons of business. 





FACTS NO ADVERTISER CAN IGNORE! 


For the first 10 months of this year The Chicago Daily News carried 
more Grocery Advertising than the combined total of the second 





evening paper and the two morning papers. 


For the first 10 months of this year The Chicago Daily News carried 
more Retail Advertising than any other Chicago daily or the two 





morning papers combined. 
Authority: Media Records, Inc. 











Financial Advertising Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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Merci Lots of Mone 
© uy. Diamonds 


They 
advertised this 
diamond sale 

in 
The Detroit News 
and 
had the greatest 
© diamond day in 
| two years 











A fine illustration of the Detroit public’s buying ability was 
witnessed recently when a large department store announced 
a diamond sale. The advertisement was published in The 
Detroit News exclusively on a Friday. On that day and the 
following day it took eight diamond salesmen to wait on cus- 
tomers. Unit sales averaged over $100. The sale, according 
to the diamond department manager, was the most successful 
held in two years. It proves conclusively that there’s money 
to spend in Detroit for any type of goods providing you reach 
the right people—and that you can easily do by concentrating 
in The News—Detroit’s Home newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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Salesmen Help Form Policies in 


This Company 


What Distribution Democracy Is and How It Works Out in 
Manufacturing and Selling 


By W. K. Page 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, Addressograph Company 


URING the last twenty-five 
years there has been devel- 
oped in this business a sales or- 
canization policy that, for want of 
a better name, has frequently been 
called Distribution Democracy. 
Lacking only the elective power, 
our sales organization ‘possesses and 
is trained to exercise governing 
unctions. 

That such a sales management 
policy is sound, both in theory and 
in practice, has been amply demon- 
strated and particularly during the 
stress of the period of business re- 
cession. 

First, Distribution Democracy 
recognizes the basic fact that sales 
hegin with product development 
and improvement. And it is our 
proud boast that practically all new 
models and betterments to existing 
models have resulted from individ- 
ual and collective initiative applied 
hy our sales organization. 

Our men are daily in contact 
with many hundreds of types and 
sizes of businesses. Since these 

salesmen know, from long experi- 
ence, that their ideas and sugges- 
tions are not only welcomed but are 
expected, they automatically make 
it a part of their responsibility to 
study the requirements of various 
kinds: of businesses and to recom- 
mend improvements, new attach- 
ments or even radical changes 
which will meet the needs they 
discover. 

These machine developments in- 
variably originate in one man—the 
salesman. The next step is usually 
group discussion in the sales agency 
where the proposal is subjected to 
the ideas and experiences of other 
salesmen, and finally it is sub- 
mitted to the home office. 

These proposed developments are 
sometimes of sufficient importance 
to warrant a special trip to the 





plant, but always they receive full 
consideration by the various depart- 
ment executives and a high per- 
centage of the suggestions or rec- 
ommendations are passed along to 
the engineering and experimental 
departments. 

This phase of Distribution De- 
mocracy has bound home office and 
field organization together into 
one strong unit, with identical in- 
terests rather than two widely sep- 
arated, managed and managing 
groups. 

Carrying this unity still farther, 
committees of sales agents are ap- 
pointed from time to time and are 
called to the home office for sev- 
eral days of consultation on vari- 
ous subjects pertaining to products 
and policies. These meetings dif- 
fer from the orthodox sales con- 
ferences or conventions in that they 
are open forums for the free ex- 
pression of opinions, ideas, expe- 
riences and complaints. 


Home Office Veto 
Rare 


Specific subjects are assigned to 
sub-committees which assemble all 
required information and _ then, 
after adequate deliberation, submit 
their recommendations. These, in 
turn, are placed before the entire 
body for discussion and acceptance, 
revision or rejection. So success- 
ful has been this method that in- 
stances of home office veto have 
been exceedingly rare. 

The committees act on such sub- 
jects as proposed changes in pres- 
ent models, the development and 
marketing of entirely new models, 
policies concerning general and 
supply sales, the addition of new 
items to the line, machine ser- 
vicing, sales ideas and methods. 

Before new machines or attach- 
ments are released for regular pro- 
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duction scheduling they are sub- 
mitted to a committee for a 
thorough study and report. Fre- 
quently considerable savings result 
from suggestions made by these 
sales groups, but even more often 
large amounts are made through 
increased sales resulting from the 
committees’ intimate knowledge of 
the needs of the businesses for 
which the machines or attachments 
were designed. 

In many cases these suggestions 
and recommendations of salesmen 
and committees are traceable back 
to users of Addressograph prod- 
ucts or to prospects who require 
machines for specialized perform- 
ance. However, it is the spirit 
and operation of Distribution De- 
mocracy which brings these oppor- 
tunities for profits and savings to 
the company and opens new ave- 
nues of income to the sales organi- 
zation members. 

Second, Distribution Democracy 
receives almost 100 per cent credit 
for creating the thousands of dif- 
ferent applications of our product. 
From the beginning the salesmen— 
with the home office as the distrib- 
uting agency—have educated each 
other in the multiplicity of uses to 
which our machines can be put. 


Publishing Surveys 
Made for Prospects 

In the sales process it is neces- 
sary for our men to make a thor- 
ough survey within the business of 
a prospect and then recommend 
equipment and methods to meet the 
requirements. These business stud- 
ies are prepared in written form 
if the application is new or a varia- 
tion of another application and du- 
plicates with samples of forms to 
be used are sent to the home office 
sales department. All the material 
is then edited, arranged and pub- 
lished for the use of salesmen in 
all territories. 

Every application of the products 
is a sales idea. For example, the 
salesman who originated the prod- 
uct’s application to name and data 
writing in laundries developed an 
idea which has brought increased 
income to the salesmen and volume 
of business to the company. 

I can recall the time, years ago, 
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when one of our New York sales- 
men sold our equipment to an in- 
surance company for use in han- 
dling premium notices. He secured 
the order as a result of weeks of 
study of that company’s require- 
ments and a complete report of his 
findings with a detailed proposal 
for more efficient and more eco- 
nomical handling of the work. 


Idea Later Sold to 


Other Insurance Companies 


Within three years after that 
first insurance company sale other 
members of the sales organization 
had secured nearly a million dol- 
lars in sales from other similar 
applications of our equipment to 
insurance record handling. Initia- 
tive developed the original sales 
idea and co-operation, born of 
Distribution Democracy, placed the 
idea and supporting data in the 
hands of the entire sales organi- 
zation. 

This example can be multiplied 
by practically three thousand lines 
of business and non-commercial 
activities. Practically every one 
of these ideas, or product applica- 
tions, was created by a salesman 
and the sales which have followed 
in each line have resulted from the 
realization of personal profit and 
group progress to be derived from 
full participation in Distribution 
Democracy. 

Third, the members of our sales 
organization have, in major degree, 
created and proved out the sales 
methods which are now fundamen- 
tals throughout our business. 

Long ago, when the company was 
young, certain pioneers developed 
highly effective methods of pre- 
senting the products and their ad- 
vantages to prospective users. 
These men, by invitation, became 
instructors to their so-called supe- 
riors. But the usual procedure was 
reversed. Instead of calling the 
men to the home office for discus- 
sions of their methods, the sales 
department executives went into 
the field with the salesmen and 
learned the secrets of success of 
the several men. 

In time they discovered the most 
effective methods of approach. 
They learned how surveys of pros- 
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pects’ requirements should be made. 
And, through these experiences, 
they found the best methods to be 
used in demonstrating. 

Out of all this knowledge, gath- 
ered from many men, a standard 
selling method was formed. As a 
first step in a new policy, the 
method was submitted to the sales 
organization for study, criticism 
and trial. Soon suggested im- 
provements in the method began to 
come in. Additions, applicable un- 
der certain circumstances, were rec- 
ommended and within a year the 
revised and field-proved method 
had become standard procedure in 
all territories. 

Since that beginning our men 
have continued to be the chief 
source of selling ideas and, 
through individual co-operation and 
committee assistance, new methods 
have been introduced and old meth- 
ods improved. During the last 
three years, facing sales resistance 
of exceptional intensity, the self- 
training of previous years has been 
capitalized throughout the organi- 
zation and many new ideas in ma- 
chine application, demonstration 
and sale have been created and 
proved. 

As we view it, one of the most 
important functions of the gen- 
eral sales manager is effective use 
of ideas and suggestions supplied 
by members of the sales organi- 
zation. 

Weekly Newspaper 
Carries New Ideas 


Our department utilizes several 
media for the distribution of sales 
ideas and information developed in 
the field. Our weekly newspaper 
carries up-to-the-minute news of 
successes resulting from original 
ideas and from the application of 
ideas created by other salesmen and 
reported in previous issues. Its 
columns are filled with “how-it- 
has-been-done” stories and other 
usable sales information. 

“Sales Tips” is a second publica- 
tion in bulletin form for perma- 
nent record, carrying timely sug- 
gestions and sales material in more 
complete detail. The “Systems 
Manual” contains complete de- 
scriptions of the many different 
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applications for Addressograph ma- 
chines, and new additions to this 
manual are constantly being sup- 
plied. Again the material used has 
come to a great extent from the 
field organization. 


Manual Always 
Subject to Revision 


Our manual on selling technique, 
based on the combined experiences 
of many men during the past quar- 
ter of a century, is called the “Im- 
proved Selling Method.” Today 
that manual represents a_ long- 
established plan, yet in recognition 
of constantly changing conditions 
it is always subject to revision and 
every salesman’s ideas are wel- 


omed. 

Our “All-Purpose Demonstration 
Manual” is another of the work- 
ing tools developed and used by 
our salesmen. This manual has 
also become standard but, like the 
“Improved Selling Method” man- 
ual, it is subject to addition or re- 
vision as betterments are developed. 

Among other media are sales 
portfolios for use in selling to spe- 
cific lines of business, each of 
which dramatizes the machine ap- 
plication and results to that par- 
ticular business. 

It is my belief, from years of 
close contact with many lines of 
business, that too many sales man- 
agers handicap themselves more 
than they realize by failing to util- 
ize, to a maximum extent, the ideas 
and suggestions every good sales- 
man can and will contribute if 
given the opportunity. 

In the final analysis every sales 
plan makes good or fails in field 
operation—not in the office of the 
sales manager. For that reason I 
believe that sales managers will in- 
variably show better results by 
spending a major portion of their 
time in the field in close contact 
with actual selling rather than in 
their offices performing routine 
tasks which subordinates can per- 
form equally well. 

Distribution Democracy, in our 
company, has grown in strength 
every year. Under no circum- 


stances would we exchange our 
“government” for any variation of 
the monarchical form. 








Mayhem with Decorum 
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Not from the pages of a news- 
paper in one of our gang- in- 
fested cities but from the more 
conservative pages of Punch comes 
the little advertisement headed 
“Bandits!!” It is another indication 
that our so-called cousins across the 


water are being Americanized with 
uncomfortable rapidity. 
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Hollister to Succeed Collins 
at Macy’s 


Paul M. Hollister, vice-president and 
Gates of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 

Ysborn, Inc., will join R. H. Macy & 
+ ly Inc., New York, on Decem- 
ber 1, as executive vice- -president in 
charge of publicity. He succeeds Kenneth 
Collins, SF .. recently resigned to estab- 
lish his own advertising business. Wil- 
liam H. Howard, formerly advertising 
manager of Macy’s, has joined the 
newly organized firm of Kenneth Collins, 
Inc., New York. 


Starts Radio Program Service 


H. Leopold Spitalny, for ten years 
musical director of Publix-Balaban & 
Katz Theatres in Chicago, has estab- 
lished his own radio program- -building 
service at that city. Associated with Mr. 
Spitalny is Martin A. North, formerly 
with the McJunkin ‘Advertising Com- 
pany. Studios are at 329 S. Wabash 
Avenue. 


Has Insurance Account 


The Farmers and Traders Life In- 
surance Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
appointed Moser, Cotins & Brown, ‘Inc. “ 
Utica, N. Y., and New York, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
farm papers will be used. 
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As yet, however, as Moseley of 
Ardwick, Manchester, indicates, the 
sturdy English heart demands form 
and decorum, even in such a dis- 
tasteful activity as the permanent 
discouragement of banditry. 

The American householder, 
brought up in the cruder tradition 
of six-shooters, cannot but admire 
the British desire to conduct may- 
hem without loss of dignity. A 
country that shudders at the 
thought of shooting sitting 
grouse must, indeed, out its 
men “without mess.” 

Thus from the land of the 
mangel wurzel and the wombat 
comes the vague suggestion that 
our manufacturers of defensive 
weapons have overlooked an adver- 
tising opportunity. Business has 
been searching for a new Moses to 
lead it out the wilderness of de- 
pression. Air conditioning and 
aviation have been mentioned. 

Is it possible that in the long 
run the truncheon industry will be 
the shepherd ? 


+> 


Price and English with 
Sears, Roebuck 


Irving Price, formerly advertising 
manager of L. Bamberger & Company, 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed na 
tional retail advertising manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. John B 
English, formerly with the national ad 
vertising department of the Scripps 
Howard Newspapers, has been appointed 
national supervisor of field advertising 
for Sears, Roebuck. 


To Publish Radio Annual 


“Pierre Key’s Radio Annual” will be 
published at New York, beginning with 
a 1933 edition, by the Pierre Key Pub 
lishing Company, located at 119 West 
57th Street. Pierre Key, editor and 
publisher of reference books, is editor 
and publisher of the annual which will 
include data concerning advertisers using 
radio, programs, talent and other infor- 
mation pertaining to broadcasting. 


a 
lay 


National Enameling Appoints 
Reincke-Ellis 


The National Enameling & Stamping 
Company, Milwaukee, oil stoves, Nesco 
enamelware, electric cooking utensils and 
a general line of steel stampings, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago. 
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Today One of the Seven“ Billion-Dollar States” 


NLY one score and five years 

have passed since Oklahoma 
became the 46th state of the union 
on November 16, 1907. In this 
relatively short time, the material 
progress of the state has been 
truly remarkable. 


One by one, Oklahoma has taken 
the measure of other states in pop- 
ulation, wealth, agricultural and 
mineral riches. Few other states 
have pushed up the ladder of 
statistics so far so fast. Okla- 
homa today is one of the seven 
states whose average annual value 
of minerals, agricultural and man- 
ufactured products exceeds a bil- 
lion dollars. 


Oklahoma City is the capital and 


largest city, the commercial, politi- 
cal, transportational and_ geo- 
graphical center of this rich and 
growing commonwealth. 


Within the 26-county, Oklahoma 
City trade area is 42% of the 
state’s population with 40% of its 
spendable income, 42% of the re- 
tail outlets and 47% of the whole- 
sale outlets. 


The Oklahoman and Times are 
the most popular newspapers and 
today’s most powerful sales pro- 
moting mediums in this area. They, 
ALONE, and at half the milline 
cost, do a more thorough selling 
job than all 20 other daily news- 
papers in this area combined. 


ie a 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


_ The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Radio Station WKY 


Representatives —E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 
2 7 HEAR § T NEWSPAPERS 
DAILY 
New York Journal Boston American Atlanta Georgian 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News Chicago American 
Syracuse Journal Washington Herald Detroit Times 
Rochester Journal Washington Times Omaha Bee-News 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
SUNDAY 
Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald 
Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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"Yesteryear’s advertising praised the worth of a product... 
tomorrow’s sales-successful advertising will stress the 
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self-interest of the buyer.” . 


. . Statement of Mr. Maxon, 


President, Maxon, Inc., Detroit. 


i, 





WE AGREE. The days of gen- 
eralities are gone. People now de- 
mand precise knowledge of how 
a product will meet the exacting 
requirements of their lives . . . 
their homes. 


That is why it is increasingly 
necessary to know what these re- 
quirements are, and how to meet 
them. 


That is why 27 of the powerful 
Hearst newspapers, represented 
by the Boone Organization, make 
it their constant practice to 
study the conditions peculiar to 
each one of the 14 great markets 
which they serve, and place this 


CALL THE 


information at the disposal of all 
advertisers and agencies. 


Many manufacturers attribute a 
large part of the success of recent 
sales campaigns to the accuracy 
and timeliness of the information 
given to them. A maker of 
toilet soap sold half a million 
cakes in a single market in 60 
days; a baker increased sales by 
500%; a new confection secured 
distribution within 30 days and 
then tripled its sales. 


These, and scores of other suc- 
cesses, attest the value of going 
into a home with a selling mes- 
sage that is welcome to that home. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York 
Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Rochester Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 











What the Purchasing Agent Likes 
in Catalogs 


Seventeen Ways to Make Them More Helpful and More Efficient 
Sales Builders 


By Vergil D. Reed 


Vice-President, Wells Advertising Agency, Inc. 


MANUFACTURER'S cata- 

log is his ambassador to the 
high court of the purchasing 
agent. The salesman calls at vary- 
ing intervals but the catalog is on 
the job always. 

This ambassador is having to 
prove himself under difficult con- 
ditions. Among other things the 
purchasing agent has more time 
now to examine the catalog criti- 
cally. He knows pretty well what 
he wants in a catalog. 

There is a law as definite and 
inescapable as the law of gravity. 
When the purchase of a given type 
and quality of goods is being 
considered, other conditions being 
equal, the purchase will be made 
from that company which is rep- 
resented by a catalog enjoying the 
preference of the purchasing agent. 

Admitting that it is a decisive 
factor in determining where the 
purchase is to be made—and they 
do not hesitate to say this is true 
—let us see what the purchasing 
agents want in a catalog. 

Robert C. Kelley, of Converse 
Rubber Company, says: 

“Too many catalogs are made 
entirely from the standpoint of the 
seller, instead of being built for 
the convenience of the buyer. In 
some the listings are not clear. 
Others are poorly indexed, and 
many are not cross-indexed. Too 
many are issued only every four or 
five years, and not kept up to date. 

“The ideal catalog, from a pur- 
chasing agent’s viewpoint, is a 
loose-leaf variety which can be 
kept up to date easily through new 
sheets being inserted or replacing 
old sheets. Ryerson’s steel catalog 
is a good example. It is also 
handily indexed, with tabs, making 
it easy to refer to stock lists, base 
prices and discounts, special prod- 
ucts, machinery, etc. 





“The Walworth Manufacturing 
Company’s catalogs are so wel! 
known and considered so good by 
the trade that competitors buy them 
in quantities, paste their own name 
plate on them and distribute them 
to their prospects. Competitors 
then quote ‘so much off (or on) th 
Walworth list.’ 

“One of the rubber chemical 
company catalogs is so valuabk 
because of so much good technical 
data on rubber compounds, reac 
tions and methods that I even keep 
a copy of it at home for read; 
reference work. 


Actual Samples 
in This Catalog 


“One of the best catalogs I us: 
is really a bound swatch book of 
enameling ducks, osnaburgs, ducks, 
and drills. You have a sample of 
the actual goods making each sheet 
in the catalog, and on each sample 
is a ticket showing the fabric name, 
width, weight, style number, and 
date of sample. 

“Catalogs should be as complete 
as possible in their listings of items 
made, because this often saves 
us the trouble of having made 
special order items which may be 
standard in someone’s line but can- 
not be readily located in any cata 


log. 

“T think catalogs are, and 
should be, as much of an aid to 
the man in the plant—the produc- 
tion man or the engineer—as to 
the purchasing agent. 

“There has been a movement on 
foot for many years to standardize 
the size of catalogs. Purchasing 
agents originally favored the 8% 
by 11 size, which would fit the 
regular filing cabinet, but I believe 
there was some objection to this 
in the printing trade because it 
does not cut economically, and they 
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sult has been that no definite stand- 
ard has been achieved.” 

Stepping into the purchasing of- 
fice of a large engineering and 
m — company some time 

I found a buyer with a requi- 
tien from a foreign branch ask- 
ing for “900 pieces No. 5 deep 
groove, double petticoat glass in- 

sulators.” After spending most of 
he forenoon in trying to find out 
where these particular insulators 
could be purchased—because they 
were for replacements—this buyer 
was quite ready to talk about cata- 
logs in no uncertain terms. 

“I can’t find them any place. It’s 
a shame to waste so much time 
with a thing like this, but it hap- 
pens all the time. Whose are they? 
Where can these insulators, or the 
same size and type, be found? 
Even in the catalogs of the best 
supply houses we are constantly 
running into all kinds of duplica- 
tion of exact sizes and specifica- 
tions under different brands. Here’s 
one catalog with nine brands of 
fuses of exactly the same char- 
acteristics. Consolidated catalogs 
help to avoid this on the more 
important items. 

“Often the field men who order 
through this office have only an old 
piece of equipment or an article 
which they want to duplicate to 
guide them in making out their 
requisition. Generally there is a 
series or serial number on the 
product, but it usually doesn’t co- 
incide with the catalog number. 
We have a tough time in finding 
the right product many times be- 
cause of the confusion of such 
numbers. 


Making Identification 
Easier 

“Couldn't some way be found to 
avoid this? Couldn’t manu factur- 
ers and suppliers help us some 
way to make identification of their 
tems easier when we _ reorder 
irom them? Even after we have 
exhausted all possibilities and think 
we have identified the product we 
may order it only to find that it is 
not what we thought it was from 
the catalog description. 

“Must manufacturers and sup- 
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pliers constantly change their cata- 
log numbers? I recall one case in 
which we were filling requisitions 
for the same item on four catalog 
numbers sent in from the field due 
to different editions of a manu- 
facturer’s catalog in circulation. To 
make it worse, our latest copy of 
the same company’s catalog showed 
a fifth change of the catalog num- 
ber. Lack of sequence in catalog 
numbers also causes us a great 
deal of trouble when we're looking 
for an item. 


Avoiding Troublesome 
Identification Numbers 


“Why not simplify these num- 
bers? Combinations of letters and 
figures should be avoided when 
possible, particularly for cable and 
telegraphic quotations. The letter 
S and the figure 5 are decidedly 
troublesome. Also, a good and 
complete index is an absolute ne- 
cessity in any catalog.” 

The advantages of the large con- 
solidated catalog containing the of- 
ferings of many manufacturers 
going to a given industry or field 
are often discussed by purchasing 
agents. Walter E. Clement, of the 
Aberthaw Company, a New En- 
gland engineering and construction 
concern, strikes straight out on the 
subject. 

“Some time, perhaps, we shall 
have a consolidated catalog cover- 
ing each field and replacing so 
many duplications and little cata- 
logs. When I want something I 
first look in Sweet’s catalog. If I 
find it there the unlisted house is 
likely not to be considered. Per- 
haps that isn’t a fair break for the 
unlisted firm, but it saves time, and 
we have found this procedure quite 
satisfactory. We also assume that 
the listed companies are dependable 
sources of supply. Another ad- 
vantage is that in specifying items 
(or equal) I can generally find the 
information necessary for writing 
the specifications in the consoli- 
dated catalog. 

"i many individual catalogs 
have a lot of pictures and no de- 
tailed descriptions, sizes, and speci- 
fications. There is too much sauce 
and not enough meat. So far as 
we are concerned, pictures are 
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Brands now used 


Appliances recently purchased 


Present occupational status 


Degree of employment . 


a Study covers 4300 


magazine homes in 17 
cities for g leading mag- 
azines (7 women’s, 2 gen- 
eral monthlies), 


Soaps, coffees, baking 





Stuc 





powders and other reprg!€s 
sentative products in t hei 
grocery field are listed #0" 


brands now used for eag°'} 
magazine. prga 


Automobiles, washim® t 
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achines, vacuum clean- 
rs,etc., are shown by make 


nd year for each mag- 


Occupational status and 
us egree of employment are 
presented in detail for each 
magazine. 

Before undertaking this 


Study, advertising agen- 





her repr ies were consulted, and 
cts in their suggestions on ques- 
» listed #onnaire and method in- 
d for eaeOrporated. A research 

brganization acceptable 


, washig° them was employed, 


Percival White, Inc., with 
many years’ experience in 
magazine research. In 
several cities actual inter- 
viewing was observed by 
advertisers or agencies. 
These steps were taken 
to insure the absolute im- 
partiality and accuracy of 
the report. 
@ Send for a copy of “‘Cur- 
rent Buying Indices” if 
your plans include mag- 
azines. Address True Story 
Magazine, 416 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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quite often used excessively. In 
one crane catalog we can find 
pretty pictures but no data on 
clearances. Is this a _ stunt to 
get us to ask a salesman to call? 
If so, it doesn’t work, because we 
order from another that does give 


the data. Brief, concise descrip- 
tions are important. Also, the 
American Institute of Architects’ 


standard size, 8% by 11, is a great 
help in filing.” 


Good Houses Put Out 
Good Catalogs 


“Good catalogs,” says H. P. 
Sears, of the Plymouth Cordage 
Company, “are generally put out 
by good houses. A fair and lucid 
statement of facts and figures is 
important. Cuts and illustrations 
should be clear and accurate. There 
should not be too much printed 
matter. 

“Good covers are quite impor- 
tant. The flexible type is preferred. 
The name should be on the back 
of the binding edge, for quick lo- 
cation on the shelf and bright col- 
ors are most attractive. 

“If it is customary in the trade 
to show list prices they should be 
shown, but there should be a sepa- 
rate discount sheet that can be re- 
vised periodically. 

“Catalogs should not be 
small, even for a small line.” 

H. W. Trohon, of the Blanchard 
Machine Company, says: “The 
catalogs that attract my attention 
most are those originated and pub- 
lished for a definite line of prod- 
ucts. Why? Because they gener- 
ally have bona-fide illustrations or 
sketches of parts, giving dimen- 
sions, tolerances, kind of material 
used, and list price. These are of 
great assistance to any purchasing 
agent, for he can readily advise 
his engineering or estimating de- 
partment what he can get in the 
open market. In nine cases out of 
ten, parts can be designed to use 
standard commodities which not 
only speeds up production but helps 
tremendously to keep down costs.” 

A. I. Field, of Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company, approaches the 
subject from the standpoint of the 
type of article covered in the cata- 
log. 


too 
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of bolts and 
screws, nuts, nails, or anything oi 
that sort, catalogs would be used 


“In the matter 


mainly for getting or checking 
prices and a_ simple illustration 
of the different kinds would cove 
everything that is necessary. With 
anything where it is needful t 
have information of a_ technical 
nature, we believe that a concis 
explanation of just what the prod 
uct is and what it will do is ver 
helpful. 

“The purchasing agent, o 
course, is called upon for informa 
tion about so many articles that it 
is quite an aid to have rather com 
plete information in the catalogs 
to which it is necessary to refer a 
this saves considerable time in tak 
ing the matter up with the manu 
facturers and finding out just what 
their product will accomplish. 

“One of the things that annoys 
us is to have a change made in th 
list prices. We, of course, expect 
that it will be necessary from tim: 
to time to change the discounts, but 
if the manufacturers could mak 
the list prices on standard products 
high enough so it would not be 
necessary to change these it would 
be quite an assistance to us.” 


A Summary of 
Requirements 


A summary of the characteris 
tics which purchasing agents de 
sire in a catalog—including a num 
ber from purchasing agents not al 
ready quoted—follows: 

1. Should be made to fit the needs 
of the buyer, not the seller. 

2. Careful indexing, preferabl: 
in front, with both an alphabetical 
and catalog number index if an ex 
tensive line is shown. Tab and 
thumb indexes are helpful fo: 
ready reference. 

3. As the line or specific prod 
ucts are changed ,keep the catalog 
up to date. 

4. Where changes are common 
loose-leaf construction is prefer 
able. Single, double, and folder in 
serts can be added as issued. 

5. Technical data as well as dis 
creet selling copy should be in 
cluded. Catalogs are really. refer 
ence books. 

6. Should have reference value 
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» production men, engineers, and 
ther specifying factors as well as 
to purchasing agents. 

7. Listing of the company line 
hould be as complete as possible 
ind a “write us if you need spe- 
cial types not shown” clause should 
lave a conspicuous place in the 
front of the catalog. 

8. Descriptions should be com- 
prehensive, but as brief, concise, 
lear, and snappy as possible. 

9. In many cases all known ap- 
plications of the product can be 
listed to advantage. 

10. Size should conform to the 
two standards being considered. by 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, preferably the 8% 
by 11 size when possible. 

11. Confusion and constant chan- 
ging of catalog numbers should be 
avoided and ready identification of 
all listed items made easy. 


+ 
Gale & Pietsch Add 


Four Accounts 


The Cromwell Paper Company, Chi- 
ago, has appointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc., 
of that city, to handle its advertising 
account. The Potter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, fire escapes; Vandercock & Sons, 
Inc., proof presses, and the John 
Hoof Company, automotive accessories, 
all of Chicago, have also appointed this 
agency to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


J. H. Finn, Vice-President, 
McJunkin Agency 

Joseph H. Finn, for fourteen years 
first vice-president of the McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, has joined 
the Reincke-Ellis Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as vice-president. He 
was, at one time, head of his own agency. 


Hecker H-O Plans New 
Product 


The Hecker H-O Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, New York, to handle the 
advertising of a new food product to be 
announced later. 





Denney with Cleveland 
“News” 


Frank J. Denney, formerly publicity 
director of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, is now automobile ad- 
vertising manager of the Cleveland 
News. 
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12. The advantages of sections 
in consolidated catalogs deserve 
careful consideration. 

13. Quality of the catalog should 
be in keeping with the standards 
of the firm. 

14. Good, striking covers are of 
great value. One industrial sup- 
ply house uses a pure white cover 
so that its salesmen can easily see 
by the condition of the cover 
whether or not prospects and cus- 
tomers are using the catalog to any 
extent. 

15. List prices may be included 
but net prices usually should not. 
Separate discount or price sheets 
are preferable, because prices are 
usually not stable for the life of 
the catalog. 

16. Shipping terms, particularly 
the F.O.B. point, should be definite. 

17. Action and interest in art- 
work is essential. 


+> 


Co-operative Campaign for 
House Furnishings 

Danersk, Inc., is the name of an 
organization formed by a group of man- 
ufacturers to style and sell related house 
furnishings under the name of Danersk. 
Offices are at 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Newspapers, magazines and direct 
mail will be used. Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising. 


A. M. Bingham to Publish 


“Common Sense” 

Alfred M. Bingham, son of Senator 
Hiram Bingham, of Connecticut, has 
organized Common Sense, Inc., 155 East 
44th Street, New York, to publish 
Common Sense, a fortnightly magazine. 
Associated with Mr. Bingham are 
Walter W. Liggett, Selden Rodman, and 
C. C. Nicolet. 


’ ‘ 

Cohon Heads Shopper’s Guide 
The New York Retail Shopper will 
be published weekly by the New York 
Retail Shopper, Inc., with offices at 241 
West 42nd Street, New York. Morris 
Cohon is president; George C. Williams, 
executive vice-president and Louis 
Schwarz, secretary and treasurer. The 
ublication will be delivered by the 
euben H. Donnelley Corporation. 


Now “Western Machinery 


and Steel” 


Western Machinery World, San Fran- 
cisco, has changed its name to Western 
Machinery and Steel. The new name has 
been adopted in order better to identify 
the magazine’s scope. 
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The 


Ls 


I. THE first nine months of this year, New York City 
and suburbs have bought more than $100,000,000 worth of 
new automobiles. This figure is ultra conservative, based on 
the factory price of the cheapest model, plus freight 2» 
STUDEBAKER got 22.4% of national sales here this year, 
16.3% last year. Buick found 20.9% of its total here, against 
18% last year. PLymoutH drew 14% this year, 8.2% last year. 
De Soro got 12.5%, and 9.2% in 1931. Which goes to show 
you that there are sales in quantity to be had here if you go 
after them >» Of the national total of new cars sold, this 
market took 6.8% in 1929, 8.3% in 1930, 10.3% in 1931 
—and this year will account for 12% of the national total! 2» 
How are your sales in New York this year? If there is an 
active market here for automobiles, there is an active 


market for everything. “Are you making the effort to sell 
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crowing part 
greater than the hole! 





that this market deserves? >» In a big market only a big 
medium can do a big job. The News has more than 1,400,000 
readers—including a majority of the market’s 1,350,000 car 
owners, a majority of families in every price class +» The 
small News page takes advertising farther, reaches more 
eyes and minds >» And the milline cost is so low that even 
small appropriations can buy a lot of advertising! +» Alone 
The News can deliver the cream of this market— more sales 
today, and a big backlog of customers for tomorrow! 2» 
Spend your advertising appropriation where it can make 


money—in this market, in this medium! 
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The News 


New York's Picture Newspaper 





Professional Acceptance Hurdle 
Is Easy to Jump 


Simple Rules That Must Be Followed to Get Backing of Dentists and 
Physicians 


Lov MarritTs 
Advertising 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are particularly interested in ar- 
ticles on how ethical manufacturers of 
health products have gained the ac- 
ceptance of professional men. The ar- 
ticle, “Getting Professional Men to 
Recommend Your Product” in PRinTERs’ 
Ink, October 20, 1932, is typical of the 
information we seek. 

Lov Markrits. 


ANY advertisers are fright- 

ened away from the struggle 
to gain the acceptance of profes- 
sional men because they feel that 
there is some peculiar and difficult 
formula necessary to be successful. 
There is a formula but there is 
nothing mysterious about it. The 
reason why a number of advertis- 
ers have failed is because they 


violate simple and obvious rules. 


Following are some don’ts which 
must be carefully observed if an 
advertiser hopes for professional 
acceptance : 

Don’t recommend self-medication 
on the container or in consumer ad- 
vertising. Where directions for use 
are necessary, be sure that the pro- 
fessional men will not assume that 
these are anything more than essen- 
tial directions and feel that they 
can be interpreted as recommenda- 
tions for self-medication. 

Don’t expect to be able to use 
flamboyant and unethical claims in 
consumer advertising and then 
hope to get the support of profes- 
sional men no matter how ethical 
your advertising is in consumer 
publications. _ Remember profes- 


+ 
New Jordan Motors Group 


Jordan Motors, Inc., Cleveland, has 
been formed by former executives of the 
Jordan Motor Car Company for the 
purpose of manufacturing a_ straight- 
eight medium-priced automobile. John 
McArdle, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the old Jordan company, is 
president and A. F. England, treasurer 
of the old concern, is vice-president and 
treasurer. Harvey Buchner is vice-pres- 
ident in charge of production. 


+ 
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sional men are also readers of con 
sumer publications. 

Don’t assume that in advertising 
directly to professional men it is 
necessary to be technical. There 
is no objection to advertising using 
technical terms, but copy that at- 
tempts to appear too highbrow is 
often so apparently insincere that 
the professional man is inclined to 
laugh at it. 

Don’t skimp in preparing illus- 
trations for advertising in profes- 
sional journals. 

Don’t think that professional men 
are not just as interested in good 
layouts and readable copy as the 
layman. 

Don’t send specialists material 
not applying to their particular line 
of work. Segregated mailing lists 
cause a little extra trouble but this 
trouble will repay itself a thousand- 
fold. 

Don’t send samples unless re- 
quested. The exception to this rule 
occurs when a manufacturer is 
bringing out a new product. In 
this case he can blanket the field 
with samples and sales letters. 

Don’t fool yourself that a catch 
line such as “See your dentist or 
doctor twice a year” is going to 
blind the dentist or physician to 
the fact that the consumer adver- 
tising is unethical. 

There are other cautions that 
might be mentioned but the adver- 
tiser who will observe the don'ts 
just listed will have gone a long 
way toward solving the formula of 
getting professional acceptance for 
the product—[Ed. Printers’ IN« 


+ 
Elected by Westinghouse 


N. G. Symonds, formerly commercial 
vice-president at Chicago of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
sales, with headquarters at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He will report directly to 
J. S. Tritle, vice-president and general 
manager. C. Stephens, formerly 
commercial ‘vice-president, has been 
elected vice-president, with headquarters 
at New York. 
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FIRST, GALLUP for 6 weeks 


e 


THEN, WHITE for 27 weeks 
rs 
and NOW 
Dr. Daniel 


for 6 months 


Counts real, seen 
advertisement 
circulation by 
magazines 
e 











Rank of 13 Leading Magazines 
in per cent of persons seeing 
average Advertising Page* 


1. LIBERTY 6. Woman’s B_ 11. Monthly B 
2. Weekly A 7. Woman’sC 12. Woman’sF 
3. Weekly B 8. Woman’sD 13. Monthly C 
4. Woman’s A 9. Woman’s E 

* According to 
5. Weekly C 10. Monthly A Starch Survey 
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(THREE LEADING 
HONTHLIES AND 
SIX WOMEN’S 
MAGAZINES 





PROVED BEYOND ALL 
SHADOW OF DOUBT: 


GREATEST 
MAGAZINE | 
ADVERTISEMEN 
CIRCULATION | 


IN AMERICA 
LIBERTY 


America’s BEST READ Weekly 


What are YOU goin} 


to do about it in 


1933? 











This Advertiser Sees Flaws in 
Agency Commission 


Service, He Thinks, Should Cover Space Buying, Copy and Research 
and Be Paid for Accordingly 


By Lee H. Bristol 


Vice-President, Bristol-Myers Company 


Wy BAZ is wrong with the ad- 
vertising agency? The plain, 
unadulterated answer is the system 
of compensation under which it 
vorks. 

That answer stands also as the 
answer to certain other troubles 
that arise with respect to advertis- 
ing media. 

Most advertisers have for years 
heen opposed to the agency system 
of remuneration, with all its in- 
equalities and _ inefficiencies, and 
have plainly said so. I believe they 
say so more emphatically today 
because its weakness is more ap- 
parent than ever. 

What concerns me is the trend 
of the advertising agency in recent 
years so greatly to extend and ex- 
pand the scope of its services that 
these added services are more fre- 
quently becoming new and separate 
cost items to the advertiser, over 
and above the regular commission 
source of revenue. 

However well thought out the 
idea may have been that advertisers 
would gladly increase the income 
of agents over and above that 
which they received from their 
billings in commissionable media, 
there were conditions which were 
working against the fulfilment of 
that idea. 

In the first place, there was the 
advertiser’s deep-seated dislike and 
mistrust of the commission system. 
Many of them learned after a 
number of years that they could 
not defeat the system because of 
the close kinship of the owners of 
commissionable media and the 
owners of advertising agencies, and 
therefore those advertisers set out 
on a deliberate policy of endeavor- 
ing to extract from the advertis- 

Portion of an address at the conven- 


tion of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers last week. 
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ing agency as much extra work as 
they could obtain from the agency 
that would be commensurate with 
the commission on their billings. 
This has caused an increase in the 
variety of agency services. 

Mind you, I am not speaking 
about those advertisers who re- 
ceived rebates in cash from adver- 
tising agencies. I am talking only 
about many of those who took the 
agency’s word that it was necessary 
for them to play the game as the 
owners of the advertising media 
(according to the agencies) desired 
it to be played. Powerful as was 
the force of the demand of adver- 
tisers for more and more work 
from the agency in order to make 
agencies earn the commissions 
which they were receiving, it was 
not, I believe, as powerful in push- 
ing the agency business into a 
greater variety of services than 
competition among agencies them- 
selves for the business of the ad- 
vertiser. Promises of service in 
every conceivable direction were 
readily made to advertisers in re- 
turn for an account. 

Depression or no depression, I 
think it is clear that the advertising 
agency’s hope of obtaining pay for 
this increased variety of services 
from the advertiser, as well as the 
commission from the media, has 
been doomed to failure. 

Increased variety of services 
within the scope of the 15 per 
cent commission has very naturally 
“thinned” the primary services of 
the agency, and has been doing so 
for some years. Advertisers are 
saying so and further they are say- 
ing it publicly in print. 

Doubtless many will recall im- 
mediately the fact that an article 
making that very charge appeared 
in the last issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHuLy, under the signature of 
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C. R. Palmer, president of Cluett, 
Peabody & Company, Inc. 

Before this charge that agency 
service with respect to its primary 
functions is thin and weak can be 
intelligently discussed, it follows 
that there should be some agree- 
ment with respect to what con- 
stitutes such service. This answer, 
to my mind, is to be found in a 
report made to the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
by a well-known member of that 
association, F. J. Ross. A summary 
of his report on this point could be 
put in these words: 

“An economist,” the summary 
would run, “after a thorough in- 
vestigation of agency service, would 
probably conclude that media, 
copy, art and research were the 
primary functions of any adver- 
tising agency. With his mind fixed 
upon costs, values rendered and 
revenue received, he would prob- 
ably decide that those four ser- 
vices, when expertly rendered, con- 
stituted a fair return for the 
agency commission. It would be 
understood, of course, as it is to- 
day, that all cash outlay to which 
an agency was put in the buying 
and preparation of artwork would 
be paid for by the advertiser. 

“In accepting ‘research’ as a 
primary function of an advertising 
agency, certain qualifications are 
necessary. Research, as a primary 
function comprehends only such in- 
vestigative work as is necessary for 
the formulation of advertising 
plans.” 

Of the four primary functions 
of the agency business, as listed by 
Mr. Ross, and which I think most 
advertisers would accept, the first 
is “media”—which, to me, means 
space buying. 


Space Buying 


Executive management is coming 
to recognize that the buying of 
space is no ordinary purchasing 
agent’s job. No formula or set of 
standards has yet been devised 
which can be safely entrusted to 
some clerical department with as- 
surance that reasonably satisfac- 
tory results would be secured with 
a minimum amount of supervision 
and direction. Properly to invest 
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large sums to insure a maximum 
return on the advertising invest- 
ment or, indeed, any adequate re- 
turn, should be the job of the high- 
est type of specialist. 

Not only should he be thor- 
oughly familiar with all of the 
vast and intricate details of this 
subject, but he should know mar- 
kets and keep abreast of ever- 
changing conditions in those mar- 
kets. This, then, is one of the 
most important functions an 
agency can perform for its client. 
And it should not be hampered or 
warped by an agency compensation 
system that renders the position of 
the space buyer an anomalous one. 

Before advertising will be in a 
position to justify its present large 
costs, it seems to me that we shall 
have to have more evidence that 
the best brains available are ap- 
plied to this highly important task 
of not merely “space buying” but 
rather investments in markets. We 
are all too familiar with the fact 
that this job has been too fre- 
quently left to some individual who 
happens to be occupying a subor- 
dinate clerical position, who may 
not even’ have the opportunity to 
carry through his own recommen- 
dations, based on his own best 
judgment. 

Isn’t it high time the dog-eat- 
dog attitude was discarded and the 
buyer and seller sat down side by 
side and viewed their problems 
through the same eyes? After all, 
what is best for the buyer, is in 
the last analysis, best for the seller, 
and the reverse is equally true. 


Agency Copy 


That writing of copy is a basic 
function of the advertising agency 
no one will dispute. To careful stu- 
dents of the agency business, who 
are at the same time users of the 
agency, it seems that over a period 
of years, as a result of adding 
sales managers, psychologists, styl- 
ists, and economists to agency 
pay-rolls, money available for the 
men and women who are to write 
advertising copy is becoming more 
limited. 

Obviously, restricted pay-rolls for 
copy writers drive men of copy- 
writing ability away from the 
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business, and make it more diffi- 
cult for the agency business to at- 
tract persons with writing ability. 
I believe that the effects of low 
pay to copy writers in the agency 
business are with us now, and if 
agents continue their policy of 
offering an increased variety of 
service within a 15 per cent limit, 
the effect will be more marked in 
the future. 

However, there is one possible 
ofiset to this, and that is that men 
who are capable of earning $10,000 
to $30,000 a year as copy writers 
will set up their own establishments 
as some of them have, and they 
will find accounts gravitating to 
them, because they are restoring 
the agency business to its primary 
role. 

The fact that the advertiser has 
not been satisfied with the quality 
of copy which he has received 
from agencies, is one on which I 
cannot speak too strongly. When 
the president of a company like 
Cluett, Peabody & Company is 
willing to come out in an article 
such as that to which I have just 
referred, and say that an advertiser 
who has no trouble getting good 
copy, and copy ideas from an 
agency is fortunate, you may well 
believe that the agency business 
has not, in recent years, given suffi- 
cient support and strength to its 
copy work. 

Had the agency business con- 
tinued in its old-time fashion of 
making men who can write, men 
of high importance in the agency, 
I believe that today such men, act- 
ing in concert through their agency 
association, would have developed 
for the advertiser a considerable 
fund of information on the subject 
of copy testing, and certainly con- 
stantly improved copy thinking and 
copy itself would inevitably have 
resulted. 


Research 


Agency research with respect to 
copy and media has been over- 
reached because the agency has set 
its mark on what it considers a 
higher or broader type of research, 
namely, marketing research—a 
very important type of research. In 
its desire to do this important job, 
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speaking broadly, it has centered 
its ability on that larger task to 
the possible detriment of more spe- 
cific copy and advertising media 
research. 

Advertising agencies, considered 
as a whole, when they operate un- 
der a system of remuneration 
whereby they are paid commissions 
by advertising media, cannot be 
said to be qualified to control mar- 
ket research. 

The recent growth of indepen- 
dent research organizations, and, 
in the case of larger companies, of 
extensive separate research depart- 
ments within their own personnel, 
tends to show an increasing appre- 
ciation of the anomaly of certain 
types of agency market research 
work. 


Art Service 


It would be my impression that 
the agency business during the 
period that I am discussing—the 
last twelve years—has been re- 
sponsible for better taste and for 
a better grade of artwork than we 
have known before. 

This is probably due to the fact 
that, although they may have de- 
creased the size of their own art 
departments in order to expand 
their personnel with specialists in 
various marketing and sales coun- 
seling lines, they have, neverthe- 
less, not hesitated to make use of 
the best that the world of commer- 
cial art has to offer. This situ- 
ation, no doubt, has been aided by 
the fact that the direct cost of the 
artwork is a separate expense item 
not in any way embraced in the 
agency’s commissioned service. 

* * * 


I believe enough has been said to 
sustain the point that I have en- 
deavored to present, namely, that 
by and large, the primary func- 
tions of the agency business have 
been weakened because the agency 
has endeavored to increase the va- 
riety of its services without in- 
creasing its income through a new 
system of compensation in the form 
of fees paid by advertisers, or 
some other basis of compensation. 
For the same reason, it has failed 
to do an outstanding job on the 
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added functions which it has taken 
on. 
To my mind, and to the mind of 
other advertisers, the agency busi- 
ness as it stands today, is at the 
crossroads. It must make decisions 
on some fundamental matters. If 
it chooses to continue under a com- 
mission system of payment from 
advertising media, it must return 
to what has been described as its 
“prime role of creating demand 
through the medium of copy and 
layout.” 

If it does not return to that 
course, in order to be consistent 
and in order to wipe out what bias 
may exist under that course, it is 
respectfully suggested that all 
types of advertising media be used 
on a@ commission basis, and that the 
agency endeavor to bring together 
knowledge and information on how 
to use these media effectively. I 
refer, of course, to those impor- 
tant media such as window and 
counter display, direct-mail adver- 
tising, and car-card advertising. 


No honest system of commission 


remuneration can afford to leave 
out stfth important media. 

Following through on this same 
line of thought, the agent should 
realize that the figure 15 per cent 
is not one that necessarily remains 
untouched. We have heard in ad- 
dresses which agents have made in 
defense of the agency system that 
the commission has been as high as 
50 per cent. We rarely hear from 
them any reference to the fact that 
it has been as low as 10 per cent. 

It seems to me only good busi- 
ness sense that a commission sys- 
tem should have some added flexi- 
bility to meet changes in business 
conditions, especially if a fixed and 
immutable rate, as some agents 
think the present 15 per cent is, 
interferes with deflation of adver- 
tising prices in a period of de- 
pression. 

I am not arguing the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the 15 per cent 
figure as such—I prefer to hold 
to the basic philosophy of the ar- 
rangement, because it is readily un- 
derstandable that 15 per cent on 
certain accounts may be too much, 
whereas on some other accounts it 
might be far too inadequate. 
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Nor can the agency expect large 
advertisers, who are able to buy 
the information they need from 
specialists if they have to get help 
outside of their own organizations, 
to furnish agents with a pool of 
money that will enable the agency 
to provide such service to smaller 
advertisers. Competition amongst 
advertisers themselves will not per- 
mit the continuance of such a 
system. 

A practice such as this on the 
part of agents is one that agents 
themselves would not tolerate in 
other quarters. For example, agents 
will readily admit that a news- 
paper which includes in its basic 
rate a charge for a so-called mer- 
chandising service to any and all 
users of its space, whether or not 
they desire such service, and 
whether or not they can use it, is 
an unsound practice. 

The advertising agency can 
never, in my opinion, have the 
means and wherewithal with which 
to expand into a real sales-market 
research - advertising organization 
until it is free from the paternal- 
ism of sources which intentionally 
or not most certainly must natu- 
rally influence its opinions. 

“ey 


Of course, there is one phase of 
the situation that should also be 
considered. Publishers claim that 
the present agency commission sys- 
tem permits them to keep rates 
lower to the advertisers. This is 
founded on two factors, they assert. 

The first is that the agencies 
give them the increased linage that 
provides the volume essential to 
lower rates. The second is that 
the cost of maintaining the sell- 
ing elements of the publishers’ ac- 
tivity would be greater than the 15 
per cent they now allow the 
agencies. 

We as advertisers should exam- 
ine this with care if any plan or 
change is going to affect the total 
cost of advertising to us. That is 
the real significance to us in con- 
sidering this whole proposition. 


Joins McKee & Albright 


Jon Harvey Gnagy, illustrator and 
designer, has joined the art staff of 
McKee & Albright, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





Do coupons mean sales? 


v 


ONE of our clients attaches a cou- 
pon to his advertisements in order to 
get leads for salesmen. One of these 
advertisements brought a large num- 
ber of leads but few sales. Another 
advertisement brought fewer leads 
but three times as many sales. A 
comparison of the two advertise- 
ments showed what caused this re- 
sult. One advertisement talked al- 
most entirely about the free booklet 
which the advertiser sent to those 
interested. The other advertisement 
talked primarily about the product 
which the advertiser is selling and 
mentioned the free booklet in the 
last sentence. This means that the 
people who answered this advertise- 
ment were sold on the product and 
not on the free booklet. A check on 





leads and sales is necessary to keep 
from being misled and thinking that 
all advertisements which bring a 
large number of leads are necessaril) 
the best selling advertisements. 


Doctors detest some 
sampling methods. 
Here’s one they liked 


WHEN General Baking Company 
added Vitamin-D to Bond Bread, it 
was important news for the medical 
profession. How could we get a loaf 
of the new bread into the home of 
every doctor, dentist and nurse in 
communities where it was being in- 
troduced? Presto—our Boston Office 
devised a plan whereby Western 
Union boys wearing white cotton 
gloves made personal deliveries to 


the entire profession in a few hours’ 
time. Doctors, dentists and nutri- 
tionists approved this novel delivery. 
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meetings keep us acquainted with 
new tools in the chest. 


\gain—presto—this same plan was 
adopted for all 46 Bond Bakery ter- 
ritories. The profession was sampled 
in quick time. 84 lines 


SMALL SPACE is doing a job for 
Talking to ourselves many advertisers. An example is the 
advertising of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, one of our oldest 
clients. After close observation of 
the effect of various sizes of adver- 
unking that phase of advertising by another tisement, it developed that an 84- 
ch bring a line, single column advertisement 
> necessarily — was the right size for them—and that 
ments. . P this advertisement, run three times 
: ; ee Te a week, was more effective than four 
e ; a 


times the space, run once a week. 


AT 9:30 on Monday morning, for 
half an hour, the men and women 
comprising our New York staff sit 


ary to keep and listen to an analysis of some 
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liveri ing campaign is taken apart to see 
eliveries to gh 2 ' 

what made it tick. It’s pretty diffi- 

cult to pose us with a situation that 


One of the advertisements is shown 
hasn’t been whipped out under 


here. Incidentally, the size of this 
advertisement seems to help it get 
good position in the papers. 


somewhat similar circumstances for 


another client. Monday morning 
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Emotionalism Takes “Why” from 
Reason-Why Copy 


Writers Could Well Afford to Study Style of Newspaper Articles and 
Headlines, This Advertiser Thinks 


By Wm. E. McFee 


Chief Copy Writer, The American Rolling Mill Company 


N recent months, there has been 

much ado about “reason-why” 
copy—what it is; where and how 
it originated; and, most important, 
how tt functions. 

Apparently the rank-and-file of 
advertisement readers are immune 
from emotional appeals during this 
trying period of closed purses, and 
demand to know why they should 
purchase our glittering wares. 
Which, perhaps, is as it should be. 
After all, people are the sole 
guardians of their billfolds and 
check books. We cannot pry into 
these containers and dictate dispo- 
sition of their contents; all we can 
hope to do is influence the buying 
habits and actions of their owners. 


This being the case, let’s make 
certain that we get off on the most 


promising tack when we spread 
our sails to the fickle winds of 
marketing. There can be no subtle 
mixture of reasons and emotions; 
for these are as opposed as the 
antipodes. One goes to the seat 
of logic; the other is directed to 
the feelings and sensibilities. Kip- 
ling’s “East and West” are perhaps 
no farther apart. 

And there you perceive the fatal 
error in much of this revival of 
reason-why advertising. One or 
two paragraphs of glowing phrases 
paint exquisite pictures that are 
designed, presumably, to raise the 
reader’s emotions to a high pitch. 
The product or service is cleverly 
concealed during this pretty pro- 
log, while the transition (descent, 
I would term it) into the, factual 
résumé is also handled adroitly. 

Superficially, these emotional 
reason-why appeals are skilful 
blends of good ingredients. But I, 
for one, am dubious of their effi- 
cacy. They don’t get into action 
quickly enough. The big guns of 
persuasiveness and conviction are 
belated arrivals on the scene. By 


the time they do get there, the elu- 
sive reader has flown to another 
page. 

I remember graphically an en- 
counter I once had with a copy 
chief. He was a veteran, who had 
grown up with reason-why copy, 
and he knew the technique thor- 
oughly. One day, when I was 
floundering about in a welter of 
muddy ideas and approaches, he 
called me into his office and asked: 
“What progress?” I coyly pro- 
duced the copy that I had tedi- 
ously whipped into presentable 
shape (as I thought), and then the 
onslaught began. was pretty 
much abashed and discomfited when 
I left my chief’s den; but, with all 
credit to him, I carried away, be- 
sides the obliterated copy, a de- 
cidedly clearer conception of the 
manner and mission of reason-why 
copy. 

Getting Under the 
Reader’s Skin 


From then on, I realized that I 
must project the “personality” of 
my wares into the reader’s mind, 
and vividly, if I were to talk with 
him on friendly and profitable 
terms. There could be no equivo- 
cation, no circumlocution, no eva- 
sion, for the mere effect of shining 
word-pictures. I must get under 
his skin, so to speak, with words 
and reasons that stir latent desire 
and impel desire to action. 

My grizzled and astute old chief 
put it simply and lucidly : 

“You're now meeting in the mind 
of the prospective buyer. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, you ask 
that advertisement four incisive 
questions: What is it? (the prod- 
uct or service). What will it do, 
for me? Where can I buy it? 
What does it cost?” 

To a neophyte, whose mental 
outlook was beclouded with such 
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vague and abstract admonitions as 
Attention, Interest, Desire, and 
Action, this indeed was a rift in 
the scud. It dawned upon me 
then, and brightly, that if I could 
answer those questions intelligently 
and interestingly, I could sell suc- 
cessfully through the medium of 
the printed word. 

The obvious place to tell the 
reader what it is can be no other 
than the headline and first para- 
eraph of the text. Hiding behind 
the hedge in anticipation of a 
strategical moment to debouch, is 
no sensible way in which to whet 
his or her interest in your product 
or service. An advertisement is no 
setting for a romping game of 
hide-and-seek. It’s a business trans- 
action—at least you hope it will be. 

One of the reasons why so many 
news writers become competent 
and successful advertising writers 
is that they have learned the art of 
exposing the subject early in the 
message, instead of disposing of it 
in a remote paragraph or belated 
conclusion. Which doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that “journalese” is ad- 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Transfer Youngman 

Paul Youngman has been transferred 
from: the New Yerk office of the Under- 
wood & Underwood Illustration Studios 
to the New England office, with head- 
quarters at Boston. Lawrence Farwell, 
formerly with the General Electric Com- 
pany in an advertising and sales promo- 
tion capacity, has been made manager of 
the New Haven, Conn., office, succeeding 
John R. Taylor, who has taken charge 
of Underwood’s newly-established office 
at Cincinnati. 


Sprague, Warner Appoints 
Erwin, Wasey 

Sprague, Warner & Company, Chicago 
wholesale grocers, have appointed the 
Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company to direct the advertising of 
their Richelieu, Ferndell, Batavia and 
other food lines. Magazine, radio and 
direct-mail advertising will be used. 


Advanced by Bauer & Black 


Arthur Tatham, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager, has been made head 
of the advertising department of Bauer 
& Black, Chicago. Harris Frazier, former 
advertising manager, is now manager of 
the foot products division, 
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vocated fer advertising writers; 
only the adaptation of a time- 
proved method is suggested. 

Although we may decry the pass- 
ing of leisurely, studied reading, 
and even yearn sorrowfully for its 
return, it is not to be in this im- 
petuous, headlong age. It is true, 
perhaps, that if a reader is keenly 
interested in an advertiser’s offer- 
ing, he or she will wade through 
a long, rambling dissertation to 
reach the essence of the thing 
that’s being expounded. However, 
that is the exception rather than 
the rule; and it is no argument up- 
on which to pin long-winded, cir- 
cuitous copy. 

Reason-why copy loses its effec- 
tiveness when the attempt is made 
to stir with it emotional appeals. 
Likewise does it suffer when either 
relevant or irrelevant preface is 
substituted for directness. By its 
very nature, it must get away to a 
running start—and that demands 
immediate and interesting inter- 
pretation of the product’s advan- 
tages in the light. of the reader’s 
needs and desires. 


— 


Acquire “Management 
Methods” 


Management Methods has been sold 
by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, to a group of 
men who have managed the publication 
for a number of years. The new pub- 
lishers are Arthur C. Croft, Norman C. 
Firth, Sherwood D. R. Smith, and James 
R. Hayes, who will operate under the 
name of Management Publications, Inc. 
There will be no change in the scope 
or operating personnel of the publica- 
tion. 


John Kershaw Joins 
Henry Romeike 


John Kershaw, for a number of years 
with the Westinghouse International 
Corporation, has joined Henry Romeike, 
Inc., New York, press clippings. He 
will devote himself to developing busi- 
ness in Latin America. 


Quaker State Oil Account to 
Kenyon & Eckhardt 


The Quaker State Oil Refining Com- 
pany, Oil City, Pa., has appointed Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account, 
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How Things Stand 
in PITTSBURGH 


During the first 10 months of this year, ac 
cording to the reports of Media Records; 


THE PRESS published 25.9% MORE Total advertising than 
any other Pittsburgh newspaper, leading in 25 of the 35 standard classi- 
fications—7 1.4% of the total number. In 14 of the classifications (40% 
of the total) The Press published more advertising than the other 
two papers combined. 


THE PRESS published 16.1% MORE Retail (Local) advertising 
than any other Pittsburgh newspaper, leading in 17 of the 27 class 
ifications (63% of the total number) and published more Retail advertising 
than the other two papers combined in 11 classifications—40.7% of the 
total number. 


THE PRESS published 21.7% MORE Department Store advertising 
than any other Pittsburgh newspaper and 22.4% MORE Upstairs De- 
partment Store linage appeared in The Press than in any other Pittsburgh 
newspaper. 


THE PRESS published MORE Retail advertising (exclusive of De 
partment Stores) than the other two papers combined, the linage 
volume of The Press being 33.9% greater than any other paper. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS + + + OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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THE PRESS published 49.1% MORE General (National) advertising 
than any other Pittsburgh newspaper, leading in 18 of the 21 General 
classifications—85.8% of the total number. In 11 classifications (52.4% 
of the total) The Press published more advertising than the other two 
papers combined. 


THE PRESS published 32.3% MORE Automotive advertising than 
any other Pittsburgh newspaper, leading in 6 of the 7 classifications (85.7% 
of the total number). In new Passenger Car advertising, The Press linage 
volume was 22.4% greater than any other paper. 


THE PRESS published the second largest volume of Financial adver- 
tising, its volume being only slightly more than 40,000 lines less than 
the leading (morning) paper. 


THE PRESS published 69.4% of all the Rotogravure advertising 
appearing in the Pittsburgh Sunday newspapers, The Press linage volume 
exceeding that of the other paper by 127%. 


THE PRESS published 54.1% of all the Classified advertising ap- 
pearing in Pittsburgh newspapers, its linage volume exceeding that of 
the other two papers combined by 18%. The Press printed 42.9% 
MORE individual classified advertisements than did the other two 
papers combined. 


All figures exclusive of American Weekly linage and advertising of publisher's own 
enterprises in second paper, and Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers linage in The Press. 


Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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How Maytag Follows the Buyer 
After the Sale 


Gives Dealer Special Folders That Go Out with Instalment Bills and 
Carry on Advertising Message 


HE Maytag Company under- 

stands thoroughly one secret 
that many manufacturers have 
never discovered. This secret is 
that the sales job doesn’t always 
stop when the product is placed in 
the home. 

This secret is particularly im- 
portant when products are sold on 
the instalment plan. A dissatisfied 
customer is likely to be slow on 
payments. Furthermore, even a 
satisfied customer may be a bit 
dilatory. 

In order to continue the dealer’s 
selling job, the company has pre- 
pared a series of folders which are 
mailed by dealers with statements 
of accounts. These are attractively 
prepared rotogravure mailing pieces 
with illustrated covers and space 
for the dealer’s imprint. 

A typical folder has on its cover 
a picture of a steamship with a 
headline “Full Steam Ahead—Two 
to Seven Minutes.” 

The first inside page says, “You 
have now had a taste of Maytag 
washing speed and convenience. 
Your washings are being done 
more quickly and with less effort 
than ever before, and the clean, 
careful Maytag way—the way that 
saves the clothes and keeps them 
at home where you know condi- 
tions are sanitary. 

“No doubt you are appreciating 
the extra hours that the Maytag 
saves for you, and using them to 
advantage—with your children, in 
recreation, or for social duties. 
Maytag users should say ‘wash- 
hour,’ not ‘washday.’” 

The second inside page contains 
space for the customer’s name and 
the following message, “A good 
servant is worthy of its hire and 
the Maytag is serving you while 
you pay for it in convenient instal- 
ments. Your account specifies a 
payment to be made at this time as 
follows : 

“You may mail it or bring it to 
the office. We are anxious that 


you get the greatest possible ser- 
vice from your Maytag. If there 
is any point abowt its operation 
that is not thoroughly clear to you, 
be sure to mention it when you 
come in. Are the legs adjusted to 
the most convenient height for 
you? Do you remember just when 
and where to oil your Maytag?” 

On the back page of the folder 
is a note from the dealer telling 
about the company’s radio program 
and suggesting that the customer 
send in the names of prospects. 

The other folders are designed 
along the same line. Each has its 
attractive cover and the first inside 
page with its two paragraphs of 
selling copy. In each one the page 
on which the statement is printed 
also does some more selling and 
suggests various ways in which a 
customer can get more out of her 
washer. 

These folders are effective in ac- 
complishing several objectives: 

First, they continue the selling 
job which was started by the sales- 
man when the consumer first 
visited the dealer’s salesroom. 

Second, by featuring various 
sales points they make sure that 
the product is going to be used cor- 
rectly and, therefore, that the con- 
sumer will get 100 per cent satis- 
faction. 

Third, they substitute for the 
formality of the average statement 
a friendly informality which is not 
common in money-collecting ma- 
terial. 

Fourth, by keeping a customer 
sold on the product the folders en- 
courage people to send in the names 
of prospects, thus adding to the 
dealer’s sales possibilities. 


Gets Four Accounts 


Charles L. Rothschild, New York, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
accounts of the Gilbert Import-Export 
Company, Mervin Wave Clip Company, 
Dial Phone Lock Sales Company and 
a ag Bonat & Brother, all of New 

ork. 
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Is it true that women’s taste and preferences govern the sale 
and popularity of nearly all advertised products? 


Most advertisers appear to think so—whether they sell auto- 
mobiles, coffee or men’s overcoats. 


Now we don’t pretend to know hew women can best be 
reached in other communities, but we do know that in 
Southern California, where climate has spread population 
over a relatively immense area, there is only one way— 
through a newspaper that is delivered to the home and that 
the women have a chance to see. 


The Los Angeles Times, with the largest home-delivered 
circulation in the market, is pre-eminent in reaching the wo- 
man audience. The Times furnishes this audience in addition 
to an equal audience of men—for Times’ circulation is 96% 
family circulation—men plus women—two to five readers 


per copy. 


As a daily breakfast guest in nearly 200,000 homes, the Los 
Angeles Times attracts the largest advertising volume in the 
West, and for the first 10 months of 1932 led the nearest 
Los Angeles paper by more than 2,000,000 agate lines of 
advertising. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 
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To The Executive Whose Signatu 








ITHIN a few minutes after the Democratic adver- 

tisements were placed in the street cars, there began 
one of the most interesting tributes accorded an advertis- 
ing medium in recent years. 
The Democratic National Committee after careful con- 
sideration, chose Car Advertising to reach nationally, the 
great mass of voters. That their judgment was amply 
confirmed is attested by the events which followed and 
which now are history. 


The appearance of these car cards in the cars was the 
signal for a landslide of mail and phone calls from all 
parts of the country. From fifteen minutes after the cards 
were first displayed, to the closing of the polls, interest 
continued at high pitch. 


In many cases, the Traction Companies (to whom the in- 
quiries were mainly directed in each locality) reported 
the disrupting or demoralizing of their daily routine and 
begged some relief, even to the removal of the cards. 


STREET RAILWA§D 


220 West 
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Required On Advertising Contracts 


(No. 8 of a Series) 


Based on popular interest aroused by the car cards, news- 
papers Republican and Democratic, carried the story to 
hundreds of cities and towns in all sections of the country. 


Because of its nation-wide significance, this convincing 
record of guick “consumer response” introduces a timely 
standard for present-day advertising. Here in striking 
form is new confirmation of the power of Car Advertising 
to deliver prompt and continuous response. 


These same millions who voted their Party preferences on 
Election Day, vote their Consumer preferences every day 
SE Eddisied 6b te votall turds of tha uation. 


They are in fact, that vast army of Earners, who today 
hold squarely in their hands the buying power of the 
nation. And here you can reach them every day, at a 
lower cost than in any other one medium or combination 
of mediums. 





Ww. S. B. 


LWAEDVERTISING CO. 
et, New York 
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SRCHANDISE” 





R. L. Polk & Co. Consumer Study” 
shows that Journal families 
lead by 43% in home ownership 











OME-OWNERS are substantial citizens. They constitute 

the greatest market for the greatest quantity and va- 
riety of merchandise—because homes must be furnished, 
heated, equipped, modernized. Naturally, then, it is of ma- 
jor importance to you that 43% more Portland home-owners 
read the Journal than any other Portland newspaper. 


It is added proof, too, of the high average spending ability 
of Journal families. Add to that the largest daily circulation 
in the Pacific Northwest and the 
lowest milline rate and you have 
the reasons for the preeminence 
of the Journal as the best adver- 
tising buy in this market. 





WA S|HINGTON 


* Based on 64,322 personal interviews 
out of 90,440 Portiand families. 


py re JOURNAL 


tea PORTLAND e OREGON 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION from the Polk Study may be secured through our 
National Representatives—REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York + Chicago * San Francisco + Los Angeles + H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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Newspaper Advertising: Rates as a 
Salesman Sees Them 


An Argument Here for the Differential and Against Any Blanket 
Demand for Lower Space Costs 


By J. A. Coveney 


George A. McDevitt Co., Publishers’ Representative 


HAT the advertiser buys 
from a newspaper is a service 
rather than a product. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the 
position of the publisher by a 
hypothetical application of his 
problems to your business. Let us 
suppose that A-1 tooth powder is 
put up in a four-sided can. We 
will assume that this can must sell 
for 40 cents to the public in order 
to return a profit to the manu- 
facturer. 

Now I come along and ask this 
manufacturer to sell me space on 
one side of his can for advertis- 
ing a mouthwash, and I agree to 
pay him 10 cents a can. Two 
other advertisers come along and 
each make him the same proposi- 
tion, with the result that he gets 
30 cents from three advertisers us- 
ing three sides of his can. Now 
then he is in a position to sell that 
can to the public for 10 cents 
and still get 40 cents per can, 
which he must get to make a 
profit. 

Now we have reached the point 
of where the public is buying that 
tooth powder away below the cost 
of production and each of the 
three advertisers is buying adver- 
tising away below the cost of pro- 
duction, -and yet on the combina- 
tion of the one buyer and the three 
advertisers the manufacturer is 
getting his 40 cents a can. The 
low price to the consumer develops 
a tremendous sale for the tooth 
powder, which in turn develops a 
greater audience for the advertis- 
ers on each side of the can. 

Now then, I, as an advertiser, 
am interested in the results that I 
get from my advertising and that, 


and not the cost of production of 

From an address on Nov. 18 before 
the Association of National Advertisers 
at Atlantic City. 
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the can, is the factor which decides 
the continuity of my contribution. 
Now, let us assume that one of 
these three advertisers for some 
redson does not continue to ad- 
vertise. 

The tooth powder manufac- 
turer is confronted with a loss, for 
with two advertisers and the public 
he only gets 30 cents for a prod- 
uct that must bring 40 cents in 
order that he make a profit. He is 
faced with a 33 per cent loss in 
his advertising volume and must 
do one of three things—either get 
another advertiser for that space, 
or increase the rate to the remain- 
ing two advertisers, or increase his 
price to the public. 

It must be obvious that reducing 
his price to the advertiser in the 
hope of getting three advertisers 
at the lower price, is not neces- 
sarily the solution of his prob- 
lem. ** * 


Rate Differential 
Is Justifiable 


Inasmuch as a newspaper sells 
varying degrees of service to vari- 


ous classes of advertisers, a dif- 
ferential in rate as between adver- 
tisers is distinctly justifiable. The 
soundness of the differential system 
cannot be successfully denied. The 
amount of the differential, however, 
is a fair subject for inquiry. 

It is no more reasonable for you 
to make a blanket demand upon the 
newspaper industry than for the 
public to make a blanket demand 
upon any single industry. The 
newspaper industry is made up of 
many individual newspaper pub- 
lishers, each of them producing dif- 
ferent products, each of them with 
different publishing policies. 

It may be all right for us to 
think that newspaper rates as a 
whole must come down, but the 








discussion of how this is to be 
brought about must come through 
an analysis of each individual 
medium’s rate structure and not 
from a blanket indictment of all 
newspaper rates. You will find in 
examining the rate structure of 
the different papers that some have 
been inflated by publishers who fol- 
lowed your demands for inflated 
circulation, but you will find other 
publishers with equitable rates, 
which were not carried upward by 
any drive for circulation on the 
part of those papers. 


Some Publishers Have Stood 


Fast in the Storm 


You will find some newspapers 
whose rising tide of circulation not 
only brought with it an increased 
cost in your advertising, but also 
brought about a substantial widen- 
ing of the differential. You will 
find other publishers who stood 
fast in the storm and who can de- 
liver to you today the same good 
circulation, at the same reasonable 
rates, that they delivered to you 
six, eight and ten years ago. 

There is one point in common, 
however, between the present de- 
mand for reduced rates and the 
previous demand for increased cir- 
culation, and that is the false use 
of the milline rate as being the 
measure of whether rates should 
come down. I warn you, in your 
own interest, against the policy of 
millining the publishers into lower 
rates. Such a policy will defeat 
the end of rate reduction, just as it 
defeated the end of circulation in- 
flation. We must measure good- 
ness and not only bigness if we are 
going to have profitable rates. 

I know a publisher who has 
spent more money in the last year 
to perfect the printing of his paper 
than he spent in the development 
of circulation. It is his belief that 
his circulation is of sufficient size 
to move almost any quantity of 
merchandise that any manufacturer 
could expect from his market. He 
realizes that you men spend large 
sums on artwork, layout and 


general copy excellence. _He be- 
lieves that in fairness to you he 
should have printing equal in ex- 
cellence to the copy which you 
send him. 


As a result of his con- 
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stant attention to that phase of his 
operations, he is producing one of 
the most magnificently printed 
papers in this country. Your mil- 
line rate will never measure that 
value to you. 

I venture the statement that we 
salesmen of newspaper space have 
found that in the great majority of 
cases the size of circulation or the 
amount of the milline rate has been 
the determining factor in the selec- 
tion of media. I can also say from 


actual experience that in the 
present drive for rate reductions 
every letter that has come from 


either advertiser or agent to the 
publishers, suggesting a downward 
revision of rates, has been based 
entirely upon the milline rate. 

Nothing so influences the pub- 
lishing of a newspaper, the methods 
employed in selling it to the adver- 
tiser and the practices followed in 
the purchase of it by the agent, as 
do the opinions of the advertisers. 
You men can direct the publishing 
business, not so much by what you 
say in convention as what you do 
at your desk. 

Some of the most severe critics 
of the high differential are the men. 
who, for their own advertising, in- 
variably select the newspapers with 
the highest differential. Manufac- 
turers who, in convention, were 
the most severe critics of increas- 
ing rates, invariably bought, for 
the advertising of their own prod- 
ucts, the papers whose increases 
had been the most consistent. 

The publisher is living through 
the same depression that has so 
affected you all. He is not a manu- 
facturer who can close down his 
plant. His is an inevitable day-in 
and day-out manufacturing prob- 
lem. He is the one individual who 
sells his product below cost to the 
reader and to the advertiser. 

His only hope of profit is an 
equitable distribution of the bur- 
den of that cost between the ad- 
vertiser and the reader with a suf- 
ficient volume of both to enable 
him, out of the double loss, to make 
a single profit. The thing which 
he sells to you is for him a prod- 
uct which involves production 
costs, but for you a service which 
must be profitable to you regard- 
less of his production costs. 
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This Display Is Good for Both 
Large and Small Dealers 


A Window Advertising Idea Based on What Some Leading Retailers 


Had 


Done 


By Mitchell C. Jossem 


Advertising Manager, H. C. Cohn & Co. 


ILKS and other fabrics used in 

neckwear had never been so 
low. Merchants had allowed their 
stocks to run down to a pitiable 
state of depletion. Some neckwear 
concerns were too scared by events 
to do anything. Many others were 
unable to buy. 

This left the field wide open. 
So, in anticipation of a real holi- 
day business, as early as Febru- 
ary, 1932, and all through the year 
until fall, we bought. The result 
was the most impressive array of 
neckwear ideas in our history. 
From the world’s outstanding style 
centers came fabrics in almost 
every authentically fashioned pat- 
tern and color—from England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 

How best to merchandise these 
ties was our problem. 

Just as our neckwear is compiled 
primarily on the basis of fashion, 
likewise is our advertising. For 
neckwear ideas, our scouts observe 
what is worn in style centers where 
men of fashion congregate. These 
fashions are then put into our line. 

For advertising ideas, we like- 
wise attempt to observe what lead- 
ing stores have successfully put 
across. 

In past years, such stores as 
Kaufmann’s of Pittsburgh, Wana- 
maker’s of Philadelphia, and Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott of Chicago have 
had exhibitions of neckwear gath- 
ered from the world’s silk centers. 
They have had labels specially 
woven, showing countries from 
which the different tie fabrics 
came. The idea was glorified in 
window displays and tied up with 
newspaper advertising. The sound- 
ness of the idea was demonstrated 
by the sales response. 

So we decided to apply to our 
line the best ideas from previous 
exhibitions. 


After an intensive study, a pro- 
motion was evolved that lent itself 
ideally to an impressive window 
display. A complete display is given 
gratis with a minimum quantity of 
ties. This amount is so little as to 
be within the reach of even the 
small store. 

The entire display is packaged 
in a single corrugated container, 
guaranteed against breakage and 
ready for shipment. For the back- 
ground of the window, a large 25 
by 38-inch card in black and white 
announces the exhibition. It is 
moufited on a board and has at- 
tached a large double-wing easel. 
On this background are pictured 
the six countries whose silk centers 
furnished the fabrics for the ex- 
hibition. 

To be placed immediately at the 
forepart of the window is a long 
13 by 38-inch- board, also easeled. 
This provides the romantic touch 
in depicting the outstanding con- 
tributions of the six countries in 
the history of the cravat. 

To be divided on either side are 
six fixture cards. These are richly 
executed in colors, showing the 
crests of the different countries. 


Display Has Slots Cut 
Out for Insertion of Ties 


Most window cards are pretty as 
pictures, but almost useless for ad- 
vantageous display. When, how- 
ever, these display cards are de- 
vised as fixtures, stores will use 
them repeatedly. So the two side 
wings on each card have slots for 
ties to be inserted and displayed. 

There is also supplied a set of 
twelve price cards, printed in re- 
verse. Newspaper advertising mats 
are also furnished. 

All the  salesmen’s sample 
swatches were categoried among 
the six different countries from 
which these fabrics were pur- 
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chased. On each tie, retailing any- 
where from $1 to $3.50, is sewn a 
large woven label in colors. These 
labels announce the International 
Neckwear Exhibition, and show the 
crest and name of the country from 
where its fabric came. At the 
bottom is woven “By Superba,” to 
tell our end of the story. 

In the window display, each tie 
is trimmed with its corresponding 
country’s card. Displays on racks 
and case trims inside the store link 
up with the windows as much as 
possible. A printed sheet suggests 
a window layout. 

The entire display has been de- 
veloped so that it will fit into a 
small haberdasher’s window, as 
well as the largest of department 
store windows. 

Stores need not confine them- 
selves to any particular window 


+ 
Death of F. M. Krugler 


Frederick M. Krugler, for nine years 
associated with Ralph R. Mulligan, news- 
paper representative, died in his sleep 
at Hillside, N. J., November 17, aged 
77. He lived to complete fifty years of 
active service in advertising work. 

In 1882 Mr. Krugler started his ad- 
vertising career with the Dauchy Com- 
pany, in the days when Park Row was 
noted as advertising headquarters of the 
country. He was bookkeeper and office 
manager for the E. Duncan Sniffen 
Agency, also space buyer for the John 
F. Phillips Agency. 

About 1890 Mr. Krugler became man- 
ager of the daily paper department of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
where, for many years, he was highly 
regarded for his knowledge of the daily 
press and its advertising rates. 

It is doubtful if, in the earlier days 
of advertising, there ever was a space 
buyer who could estimate more accu- 
rately and without reference to rate 
cards, what a service would cost in a 
list and then persuade the publisher to 
accept his figure. 


Green River to Western 


Agency 
The Schoenhofen Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Green River and Edel- 


weiss beverages, has 
Western Advertising 
and Racine, Wis., to direct 
tising account. 


Ld T " 
Joins N.B.C. 

Rosemary Weber, formerly with the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, has joined the sales promotion 
department of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


appointed the 
Agency, Chicago 
its adver- 
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layout. Large flags of the six dif- 
ferent countries are suggested for 
the extreme background. A con- 
cealed fan can create enough stir to 
cause a slight waving effect of 
motion. Baby ribbons in corre- 
sponding colors of the different 
countries may be suspended from 
the flags to the fixture card. Smal 
globes, large silk crests, emblems, 
and many other decorative pieces 
may be displayed according to th 
size and shape of window. 

A double-page business-paper ad 
vertisement was run on this ex 
hibition. Advance card announce 
ments were mailed under first-clas: 
postage by the salesmen to their 
entire list of stores. This paved 
the way for the final showing of 
the sample line. And a rush of 
orders has proved the idea to be 
successful. 


+ 
Hold One-Day Conference 


“Planning Your Sales Activities for 
1933’’ was the theme of the Sixth One 
Day Sales Executives Conference held 
last week under the auspices of the 
Salesmanagers Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. Approximately 
700 sales executives from St. Louis and 
points in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Wis 
consin and Ohio were in attendance. 

Speakers were: J. H. Rand, Jr., pres 
ident, eutamen: Rand, Inc., Buffalo 
N. Y.; Clarence Francis, executive vice 
president, General Foods Corporation 
New York; J. W. Frazer, general sales 
manager, Chrysler Sales Corporation 
Detroit; Julius H. Barnes, New York 
chairman of the board, Missouri State 
Life Insurance Co., and William B 
Burruss, sales engineer, New York. 

Mr. Burruss said there is a growing 
resentment on the part of the buyer t 
paying the same price today that he paid 
in 1929 for the same product, ever 
though in some instances it is impossibl 
for the seller to lower his productior 
costs. An explanation frequently satisfic 
the buyer and removes sales resistance 


San Francisco Agency 
Discontinues 


The Hamman-Lesan Company, San 
Francisco, has announced its retirement 
from the advertising agency business 
effective December 31. 


Death of F. E. Holliday 
F. E. Holliday, 


general representative 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, died at New York on No- 
vember 19 at the age of seventy-nine 
He had been with the association for 
thirty-four years, 
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20.000 people accepted 


The Oregonian’s invitation 


PORTLAND 
ENTERS 
A NEW ERA IN 
FOOD 
ADVERTISING 


Saturday's lower food 
prices are published in 
the Saturday Oregoniar 

. the day the house 
wife does her buying 
That's why more food 
advertisers are depend- 
ing on The Oregonian to 


arry their messages 


@ Can you imagine over 50,000 people coming 
from all parts of Portland to see the opening 
of a new super-market? There have been many 
instances of remarkable response to The Ore- 
gonian—but never one so amazing as this: The 
opening of the new Broadway-Columbia Mar- 
ket was announced exclusively in The Ore- 
gonian and over KGW, The Oregonian Radio 
Station. The streets were literally packed for 
blocks around the market—all traffic was prac- 
tically at a standstill. Certainly an inspiring 
sight for buyers of advertising who are vitally 
concerned in spending money where the moct 


results can be secured. 


Che Oregoman 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


2 ’ 
One of America’s great newspapers 


National Representatives, (Effective Nov. 1,1932) WERREE & CONKLIN Inc. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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et her read your message... 


JUST BEFORE 
sHE BUYS! 


,“ advertisement she reads just before she 
buys is the one that sells her the most goods. 
Move your advertisements up near to New 
York’s daily buying hours (8:30 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
when most household needs are bought). Close 
up the gap between your advertisements and 


the morning hours (when 85% of all meal- 
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planning is done, according to a recent survey 
among women readers of the Herald Tribune). 
Why handicap your advertising dollars with the 
competition which radio, the talkies, the theatre, 
the new interest in bridge and a hundred other 
popular diversions present every evening in 
New York? Daytime your advertising as more 
and more manufacturers who follow results 
rather than space-buying “traditions” are doing. 

Become part of the newspaper that serves 
women every daytime — the New York Herald 
Tribune! Take advantage of this newly recog- 
nized short cut to buying hours that is accom- 
plishing RESULTS for advertisers today. Let 
us tell you how it can work for you. No 


obligation. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


NEW YORK: Maén Office, 230 West 41st Street — DETROIT: John B. Woodward, Inc., 
6-255 General Motors Bldg. — CHICAGO: Jobn B. Woodward, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
— BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Bldg. — SAN FRANCISCO: Verree 
& Conklin, $ Third Street — PARIS EDITION: The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berri. 
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Does Your Product 
Appeal to a Boy 
Like This? 


F oso. vou can reach him. 

and others like him, 
through the 200.000 net 
paid circulation of BOYS 
LIFE. the official months 
magazine of the 650.000 
Bev Scouts of America. 
Investigations show that 
these Scouts set the style lor 
their neighborhoods. If thes 
take up your product the 
other boys and girls will 
quickly. follow suit—to say 


nothing of their parents too. 


Kdward V. Boell, Jr. 15, of 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, 
\. 2. is as steady reader of 
BOYS’ LIFE and typical of hun- 


dreds of thousands others. 


Boys > LIFE 


The hey to 200,000 Family Homes 
2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
E 
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Radio Programs Must Be 


‘in the 


Public Interest” 


Broadcasters Are Warned of the Possible Consequences of 
Over-commercialization 


By Harold A. Lafount 


Acting Chairman, Federal Radio Commission 


[EpirortaL Note: The following 
remarks were addressed to radio 
station operators at the convention 
of the National Association of 
Broadcasters in St. Louis last 
week. ] 


VERYBODY knows that the 

operation and maintenance of 
a radio broadcasting station is an 
expensive undertaking. Somebody 
has to foot the bill. In the end, 
under any system, it is my belief 
that it is the public who pays. The 
manner in which it pays differs in 
accordance with the various sys- 
tems in use. In England the public 
is taxed directly. In the United 
States money for the operation of 
stations is obtained through the 
medium of “sponsored” programs, 
in other words, advertising. 

While the advertiser must have 
an audience, and to get the audience 
and hold it, the station must give 
it something interesting in the way 
of service, nevertheless, the danger 
of over-commercializing is a real 
temptation for which many stations 
have fallen. Instead of operating 
primarily “in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity,” they 
are operating mainly for the profits 
they gain through excessive ard 
uninteresting advertising. In so 
doing, I warn them, they are sell- 
ing their birthrights for a mess of 
pottage and their judgment day 
will come. Already an irate public 
is besieging their representatives in 
Congress for drastic action. 

But this is not the only way in 
which stations are becoming over- 
commercialized. A practice fre- 
quently indulged in by some sta- 
tions, of selling time to advertisers 
and permitting them to build their 
own programs without censorship 
or review by the licensee, is neither 
permitted nor countenanced by the 
Radio Act. The station licensee is 


held responsible for whatever goes 
out over the station’s facilities, and 
if a haphazard, poorly presented, 
uninteresting program results (in 
many cases consisting mostly of 
not even good phonograph records), 
the licensee and not the advertiser 
is held accountable both by the 
Commission and the public. It is 
no excuse that the advertiser 
bought the time and put on his own 
program, and the station licensee 
permitting such practice has only 
himself to blame when his applica- 
tion for renewal of license is set 
for hearing. 

A great deal has been said and 
written about “public interest.” 
The law provides that stations shall 
be licensed only when their opera- 
tion will serve “public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” The act 
does not define the term, but it 
seems to me, insofar as it relates 
to program service, no definition is 
necessary. 

All we need to do is use the good 
common sense with which we are 
all more or less endowed. I can- 
not get away from the feeling that 
if the licensee has the proper at- 
titude—a real desire to serve the 
public—he will have no difficulty in 
determining what that standard 
means and in living up to it. If he 
has not, the public and the Com- 
mission will soon find it out and 
he will doubtless be outraged to 
learn that his application for re- 
newal of license has been desig- 
nated for public hearing. 

By now broadcasters know right 
from wrong. The Commission has 
no power of censorship and it can- 
not, therefore, either approve or 
disapprove any program in advance 
of rendition and hearing thereon. 
You cannot shift the responsibility 
placed upon you by the Congress 
to the Commission by asking, “Is 
this a lottery?” “Is that fortune 
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“Is the other something 
A good motto for the 
“when in 


telling?” 
else?” 
broadcaster to employ is 
doubt, don’t !” 

If the advertising tendered is of 
a questionable character, don’t take 


+ 
e Czar 9 


HE National Association of 

Broadcasters at its convention 
in St. Louis last week voted to 
employ a “czar” or director gen- 
eral with executive power over the 
radio programs of its members. It 
was decided that he should be a 
man of prominence who is not con- 
nected with the radio broadcast in- 
dustry. 

The association’s executive com- 
mittee was authorized to select the 
man for the job when it meets in 
Washington within the next few 
months. 

After a spirited discussion of the 
fight which will be waged against 
the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, a 
minor czar in the copyright field 
was named. Oswald F. Schuette, 


a. 


New Accounts to 
Procter & Collier 


Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, and 
the McElroy Sloan Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, have appointed The Procter & 
Collier Company, Cincinnati, to direct 
their advertising accounts. Newspapers, 
business papers and magazines will be 
used to feature the Emery company’s 
Sanitone dry cleaning process and 
Emery candles. Newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used to advertise the Mc- 
Elroy Sloan company’s Billiken shoes 
for children. 


Heads Medina Club 


Raymond Fellers has been elected pres- 
ident of the Medina, N. Y., Advertising 
Club. John Kennedy is vice-president; 
William Franchell, secretary, and Davis 
A. Barnes, treasurer. New directors are: 
Edward O’Reilly, Harry Cox, and J. R. 
Brundage. 


Generoso Pope Knighted 


Generoso Pope, publisher of Italian 
newspapers in Philadelphia and New 
York, has been made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Equestrian Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre. He is also a Grand 
Officer of the Crown of Italy. 
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it, even though the profits be 
tempting. You owe that much to the 
public and there are plenty of safe 
accounts. I am glad to say that 
most of you broadcasters do know 
your duty and do it. 


— 


Proposed for Radio 


of Washington, was named to the 
post and given dictatorial powers. 

A resolution empowering the 
executive board to make plans for 
a radio program foundation, which 
would operate in competition with 
the ASCAP was passed. The 
foundation would copyright its 
own music, secured from inde- 
pendent composers, and use it for 
direct broadcasting purposes. 

Officers elected were: Alfred 
McCosker, Station WOR, Newark, 
president ; Phillip Loucke, re-elected 
managing director ; Leo Fitzpatrick, 
of WJR, Detroit, first vice-presi- 
dent; John Shepard, Boston, direc- 
tor of the Yankee Network, second 
vice-president ; and Robert J. Church, 
of Station KMBC, Kansas City, 
treasurer. 


— 
St. Louis Club Holds 


Gridiron Dinner 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
staged its first annual Gridiron Dinner 
last week. In a series of thirteen epi- 
sodes members of the club burlesqued 
the follies and foibles of St. Louis 
politicians and men prominent in finan- 
cial, civic, sporting and journalistic af- 
fairs. E. H. McReynolds, president of 
the club, and Paul Ebbs, chairman of 
the social committee, presided. Louis A. 
Zimmerman directed the stage events. 


New Humorous Magazine 


Flashes, a new 
magazine, starting November 25, will be 
published by the Thorn Publishing Com- 


monthly humorous 


pany, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. William H. Heisten is president 
and business manager; Alfred W. Thorn, 
secretary, and James A. Falconer, trea- 
surer. 


Appoints Williams & Company 


The_ College Publishers’ Representa- 
tives, Inc., New York and Chicago, has 
appointed Williams & Company, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle, as its Pacific 
Coast representatives. 
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Plenty of Entrants, Yes; But How 
about the Sales? 


Or, in Other Words, There Is Only One Way to Judge the Value 


of a 


Korrers Seasoarp Coxe Company, Inc. 
New: Yorx 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


On page 61 of your November 3 issue 
you mention the prizes offered in a num- 
ber of recent prize contests. 

Are the number of entries in each con- 
test also available? I should very much 
appreciate having them if they are. The 

ntests which you described were: 


Bond Bread 

Tennessee Copper and Chemical 
Corporation 

Anheuser-Busch, and 

Borden Company 


. would also be interested in knowing 

» first prize and total prizes in the con- 

test mentioned at the end of the article 
which drew 450,000 entries. 


Donatp Craic, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE Bond Bread contest, con- 

ducted by the General Baking 
Company, drew a total of 2,325,000 
entries, which is probably a record. 
This contest covered a period of 
eleven weeks and the cash prizes 
totaled $18,100, plus 9,430 product 
prizes consisting of a loaf of bread 
a day for fifteen or thirty days. 
The money value of all prizes was 
more than $35,000. 

A total of 5,200 coupons were 
returned in the Tennessee Copper 
and Chemical Corporation’s Loma 
grass design contest. The coupon, 
which was carried in advertising 
announcing the contest, offered a 
free carton of Loma and suggestions 
for making the photographs which 
were necessary for final entrance in 
the event. There was a total of 
$2,420 in cash awards and 480 mer- 
chandise awards. 

Anheuser-Busch received 437,000 
replies in its contest for 186 prizes 
totaling $10,000. 

The Borden Company contest in- 
duced 38,000 people to send in 81,- 
000 recipes. This event really was 
not a contest as generally under- 
stood. Borden offered to buy 
recipes for use in its Eagle 
Brand cook book at the rate of 
$25 a piece. No limit was set on 
the number of recipes which the 


Contest 


company would buy. In addition, 
the rules were not included in the 
announcement advertisement. Be- 
fore mailing the recipes, women 
were asked to send for the rules of 
the offer and also for a free book- 
let, “New Magic in the Kitchen.” 

One of the most successful con- 
tests in number of entries was that 
conducted last year by the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company when 
Camels were first wrapped in Cello- 
phane. A total of $50,000 in prizes, 
with the first prize of $25,000, was 
offered. The contest period was 
only eight days, yet 952,228 entries 
were received. 

The prizes in the contest men- 
tioned in the last paragraph of Mr. 
Craig’s letter totaled $10,000. The 
first prize was $5,000 and approxi- 
mately 450,000 entries were re- 
ceived. 

No list of contests would be com- 
plete without mention of the inter- 
national picture contest conducted 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
$30,000 in prizes was offered and 
over 1,300,000 pictures were sub- 
mitted. 


Number of Entries Depends 
on Various Factors 


It is very easy to fall into the 
common error of judging the suc- 
cess of a contest by the number of 
entries received. But the number 
of entries depends upon so manv 
factors that it actually is of little 
value. The amount of money spent 
in advertising a contest, the rules, 
the prizes and the type of contest 
all have a bearing on the number 
of entries. An important factor, 
also, is the duration of the contest. 

Of course, the real measure of 
a contest’s worth is sales. Unless 
such an event does have some ef- 
fect on immediate or future sales, 
there can be little justification for 
it. We have questioned many ad- 
vertisers who have had experience 
with contests and although a num- 
ber of them believe that their con- 
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tests have stimulated sales, few 
have been able to trace any direct 
results. 

It has become the fashion today 
to attempt to stimulate immediate 
sales by asking each contestant to 
enclose with his entry one or more 
wrappers or labels, or facsimiles of 
these, from the product itself. 

Here is what Jack Thomas, ad- 
vertising manager of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., has to say about the 
effect of the Budweiser Malt pic- 
ture title contest on sales: 

“We feel quite certain that the 
sale of Budweiser Malt was stim- 
ulated during the time that our 
recent contest ran in newspapers. 
This was convincingly proved by 
the fact that we received about 
100,000 labels as part of the 437,- 
000 replies. Our contest, as you 
will recall, did not make it obliga- 


+ 
Cleary Heads White Motor 


James M. Cleary, president of the 
S. P. A. Truck Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind., has been made president of the 
White Company, Cleveland. He has been 
associated with the Studebaker organiza- 
tion as a sales and advertising executive 
since 1925. 


Has Balmogen Account 


The Balmogen Chemical Corporation, 
New York, has appointed the Pharma- 
ceutical Advertising Guild, of that city, 
to direct the advertising of Balmogen 
Medical and drug journals and direct 
mail will be used. 


S. F. Baker with USL Battery 


Samuel F. Baker, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Vesta- 
Consolidated Corporation, has joined the 
USL Battery Corporation, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to do special sales work. 
To Manage Schonbrunn Sales 

J. Lester Cassidy, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Dannemiller Coffee Company, 
has joined S. A. Schonbrunn & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. as sales manager. 


Represents “Sports Afield” 


Sports Afield, Minneapolis, has ap- 
pointed Cole & Meyers, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, as its advertis- 
ing representative. 


Joins Mobile “ 

Ray Parsons, formerly business mar- 

ager of the Daytona Beach, Sun-Record, 

has joined the Mobile Times in a similar 
capacity. 


Times” 
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tory that a label be sent with the 
entry. We also feel that in ad- 
dition to the actual labels received, 
the contest did stimulate our sale 

“As to the sustained stimulation 
of sales after the contest close 
that, of course, as you can readily 
imagine, is a question that is hard 
to determine, and we hesitate about 
making any kind of statement in 
this respect.” 

As we have said in PRINTER 
INK many times, there are man) 
pitfalls in contests. They should 
not be entered into lightly or 
merely because everybody else is 
doing it. Mr. Thomas sums it up 
when he says: “There is no ques- 
tion but that contests can be quite 
dangerous if they are not handled 
with caution, discretion, and a feel- 
ing for the interest of the ‘also 
rans.’”—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


> 
Auburn Elects W. H. Beal 


W. H. Beal, formerly president and 
general manager of the Lycoming Ma: 
ufacturing Company, an affiliate of t! 
Auburn Automobile Company, has hese 
elected president of the Auburn cor 
pany. He succeeds E. L. Cord, who i 
chairman of the board. 


Appoints Western Agency 


The Railway Locomotor Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of the Vapofie: 
has appointed the Western Advertising 
Agency, Chicago and Racine, to handle 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Now on Staff of Roy-Cass 


F. B. Liming, formerly with the Jm 
porters Guide and the Cantilever Cor 
poration, has been appointed advertising 
director of the direct mail division 
Roy-Cass Associates, New York. 


San Francisco Club Elects 


A. B. Mueller, 
of the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
been elected a director of the San Fra 
cisco Advertising Club. 


Forms Heath Studios 


Robert Heath, formerly with the Pi 
torial Studios, Detroit, has established 
his own business at that city under thx 
name of Heath Studios. 


Has Art Studio 
Alexander Vanadia, formerly wit 
Michaels Brothers, New York, has ¢ 
tablished his own art studio at 46! 
Fourth Avenue. 


advertising manager 
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Founded in 1868 


The records of The Bradstreet 
Company show that the trend 
of business is definitely upward. 


Farseeing executives will make 
their plans now to profit by the 
turning tide of better business. 


Can you think of a better ad- 
vertising medium to reach the 
men who control the purse 
strings than the publication 
that numbers among its readers 
the highest percentage of key 
executives? 























Published by 


The Bradstreet Company 


Since 1849 America’s Leading Credit Rating Bureau 


148 Lafayette Street, New York 








Advertising rates on request 
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I, we are to go forward 


we must have more careful buying of 
advertising. We must give more con- 
sideration to the detailed figures on 
the inside of the A. B. C. reports and 
not to the total figures exclusively.” 


Quoted from recent speech 

of Ralph Starr Butler at 
A. N. A. Convention, 

Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


oa. TOWER 


7046 Moltyweod Bivd.. 
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SEE THE INSIDE PAGES OF 
TOWER MAGAZINES’ AUDIT! 


The inside pages of Tower Magazines’ 
1931 Audit Report give the powerful 
reasons why 43% of 1931 renewing ad- 
vertisers increased space for 1932; why 
Tower Magazines made a 12.8% 
revenue increase for 1932; why 1933 
already has a dramatic increase in the 
number of new advertisers. 


THOSE PAGES GIVE THE 
REASONS FOR RESULTS! 


Results based on high profit market 

concentration, circulation in closer 

relation to retail sales potential than 

to population. Results based on 100% 

voluntary circulation possible because 

of a new editorial premise which sat- 

isfies the reading tastes of average 

middle-class housewives. The best HOME 

known authors writing in quicker 

tempo... with livelier plots ... with MYSTERY 

more romance, glamour, and senti- NEW 

ment. No premiums, no forced com- MOVIE 

binations, no clubbing offers. Tower Mlustrated 

Magazines are wanted ... and read LOVE 
..and sell merchandise. Are they 


on your schedule ? 


MAGAZINES, Ine. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Putting Drama into the Copy 


Some Current Examples of How Advertisers Are Using Performance 
Records to Convince Consumers 


By Don 


HEN the Libby-Owens-Ford 

Glass Company wanted to show 
the protective advantages of L-O-F 
Safety Glass, it invited “Lefty” 
Gomez, famous Yankee pitcher, to 
prove it. He did. Photographs 
showing “Lefty” pitching a base- 
ball into the windshield of a sedan 
are now being used both in trade- 
paper and national advertising. 

Copy accompanying the photo- 
graphs tells how the baseball was 
thrown with all the steam of 
“Lefty's” powerful arm. The ball 
actually bounced back and left 
nothing but a cobweb of fine lines 
where it. struck. Drawing upon the 
reader’s imagination, the copy then 
suggests picturing the same base- 
ball hitting ordinary plate glass— 
with razor-edged chunks of broken 
glass flying through the air in all 
directions. 

Photographs of action tests such 
as this are one of the best means of 
making the sales argument convinc- 
ing. The idea is being used effec- 
tively by a number of advertisers 
who are going specific in their copy. 

Scientific photographs can also 
supply data to prove specific talk- 
ing points. The L. E. Waterman 
Company recently completed a test 
to show the durability of Water- 
man’s iridium points. Rather than 
use an abundance of scientific 
words and technical expressions, a 
thirty-eight mile writing test was 
made. Photographs in Waterman 
advertising show the test in action, 
while microscopic photographs show 
the results. The copy explains: 

Four new pen points a Water- 
man’s and three other makes . . were 
fitted to the holders in a writing machine 
in order to test their comparative ability 
to withstand wear. 

A distance of 38 miles was traversed 
by each pen point . the equivalent 
of years of average usage. 

Note the microscope-photos herewith 

. the roundness and smoothness of 
the Waterman’s iridium point its 
freedom from wear, after the severe 38- 
mile test, in contrast with the rough- 
ened writing surface and worn-down tips 
of the other pen points. 
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Masson 


What more convincing evidence of the 
super-quality of the Waterman’s point 
, what greater proof that Water- 
man’s writes with comparable smoothness 
not only when new, but after years of 
usage ? 


These are two examples of the 
way advertisers are capitalizing on 
the sales value of tests. Tests of 
this sort are not new but there 
seems to be an increase in their 
use. Look through some recent 
publications and you are likely to 
see anywhere from two to a half 
dozen examples. 

To prove that Vapex is superior 
to lower-priced inhalants, E. Fou- 
gera & Company enlisted the co- 
operation of a prominent medical 
research laboratory. Microscopic 
tests showing the effects of each 
inhalant on a surface containing 
colonies of germs form the basis oi 
the company’s advertising. 

Another advertiser who gives 
prominence to scientific tests is the 
Pyroil Company. Pyroil is a 
motor lubricant to be added to 
regular lubricants and gasoline. 
To show the effects on piston rings 
operated with and without Pyroil, 
the company had photomicrographs 
of piston rings taken at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

Three unaltered reproductions of 
these photographs are used in the 
company’s advertising. The first 
shows an unused piston ring sur 
face which appears as rough as a 
file. The second shows the sur 
face of a piston ring after 20,000 
miles of running in a motor using 
regular oil lubrication only. Th 
surface is still rough and a friction 
producer. The third photograph 
featured an identical piston ring 
after 20,000 miles running using 
Pyroil added to regular gasoline 
and oil. The surface is smooth and 
reveals how the pores and crevices 
have been filled in. 

The copy also describes othe: 
tests that have been made. A 
Pyroilized oil plane flew thirty 
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The Following Line Used Under This Photograph Bears Out the Authenticity 
of the Test: “From Unretouched Photograph Taken by Underwood & Underwood 
at Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill.” 


five minutes undamaged and a Py- 
roil-conditioned car ran 745 miles, 
both with no oil in the crankcase. 

Almost everyone remembers the 
boiling water test featured by 
Valentine & Company for so many 
ears in its advertising for Val- 
spar. Illustrations have shown 
hoiling water from a tea kettle be- 
ing poured on a Valspar-surfaced 
table. This year the company has 
taken this dramatic idea one step 
further. Having brought out 
Super Valspar, the company wished 
to convince consumers that it would 
withstand even greater tempera- 
tures than boiling water. Photo- 
graphs were taken showing boiling 
oil at 403 degrees being poured on 
surfaces finished with the new var- 
nish. Advertising showing these 
photographs are being used in busi- 
ness papers and general magazines. 
Attractive window cards have been 
furnished retailers for use to tie-in 
at the point of sale. 

When Hewes & Potter brought 
out the Spur Royale they wanted 
to show that it was “a tie you can tie 
and tie and tie.” The new ties were 
subjected to tests which proved 
convincingly that they would stand 
extreme strains and wear. Unre- 
touched photographs illustrated the 
experiences of one tie. It held up a 
fifty-pound weight for sixteen days, 
was twisted into knots, worn for 
twenty-eight consecutive days. 


Photographs showed these tests and 
the tie still good for wear. 

Another form of tests which 
have become more and more popu- 
lar in recent years is that in which 
consumers take an active part. They 
are invited to prove certain sales 
arguments themselves. 

The Bayer Company uses this 
method in its current advertising. 
The consumer is asked to put an 
ordinary aspirin tablet in a glass 
of water and see the sediment, at 
the same time noting how slowly 
it dissolves. Then for comparison 
it suggests putting a Baver tablet 
into a glass of water to note how 
quickly it dissolves. The consumer 
is free to make this test if he so 
wishes, but the company has made 
it easy for him. Each advertise- 
ment contains a photograph show- 
ing the test in operation. 

Between August 1 this year and 
May 31, 1933, W. & J. Sloane are 
aiming to have their dealers stage 
2,500 sidewalk tests for the Mas- 
land Argonne rug, “The Rug 
That Children Won't Wear Out.” 
Prizes are being awarded to all 
Sloane salesmen and distributors’ 
salesmen who arrange sidewalk 
tests to be conducted by dealers. 
The more tests a salesman can get 
staged the better prize he will get. 

Briefly, the plan is this: One 
dealer proved effectively that a 
Masland Argonne rug would with- 
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stand a great deal of punishment. 
He put it on his sidewalk for a 
week, during which time it was 
trampled on, covered with dust and 
soaked with rain. After that it was 
dried and a vacuum cleaner was 
run over it. Later the rug was sent 
to a rug cleaner who completed the 
job. The rug was sent back to the 
» sor and showed no ill effects 
from the hard treatment it had 
received. 

Now retailers are being urged to 
use similar demonstrations to prove 
the particular rug’s wearing quali- 
ties. And to make sure that they 
will, W. & J. Sloane have enlisted 
the support of its own salesmen 
and distributors’ salesmen. 


oe 


Limit “Sales” 


AS an aid to merchants of their 
4 community, three Atlanta 
newspapers are following the 
policy of limiting the time in which 
advertising of bankrupt sales may 
be run. Ten days are allowed 
purchasers of bankrupt stocks to 
advertise. 

One buyer of a store’s merchan- 
dise advertised for the ten-day 
period. His advertising on the 
eleventh day was refused although 
he offered to pay cash for a 40- 
inch advertisement. Without the 
benefit of further advertising, the 


+ 


Collins Heads Athens 
Engraving 
Harry E. Collins has resigned as 
president of Collins & Alexander, Chi- 
cago engraving firm, to become, president 
of the Athens Engraving Company, of 
that city. 


Dorsey with Criterion 


J. Franklin Dorsey, 
president and general 
Nordhem Service, Inc., 
joined the Criterion Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., of that city, as vice-pres- 
ident in charge of the bakery division. 


formerly vice- 
manager of the 
New York, has 


Clothing Account to Tracy 


& Adler Rochester, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., men’s ready-to- 
wear clothes, have a W. IL. Tracy, 
Inc., New York, to direct their advertis- 
ing account. 


Levy Brothers 


INK Nov. 24, 1932 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany is using the consumer-test 
method to introduce Wallhide, an 
interior wall paint. 

One application, says the com- 
pany in its advertising, is all that 
is necessary. Wallhide will dry in 
a day. To prove its talking point 
the company offers to send con- 
sumers a special testing outfit. This 
consists of two tubes of wall paint, 
one Wallhide and the other ordi- 
nary paint. The consumer is asked 
to “make this dramatic ‘spot test.’ 
See the many superiorities of the 
Vitolized Oil paint—why it covers 
better, wears longer, why it keeps 
the paint film alive and elastic in- 
definitely.” 


7 


Advertising 


sale soon languished and passed 
out of the picture. 

It happens that the particular 
store whose stock was acquired 
through bankruptcy, acquired ad- 
ditional capital and entered busi- 
ness again. 

Through the concerted effort of 
the newspapers, not only were the 
merchants of the city as a whole 
protected, but the firm re-engaging 
in business was not embarrassed by 
having a sale of its bankrupt stock 
flaunted in its face as it was trying 
to make a fresh start. 


_ 
Roberts & Fabian, 


New Business 


Roberts & Fabian is the name of a 
new advertising business formed at New 
York, with offices at 118 East 28t 
Street. Principals in the new business 
are J. R. Roberts and S. J. Fabian. 


Appointed by “Modern Youth” 


Lloyd Basler, formerly with the Condé 
Nast Publications and, more recently, 
with the Scholastic Publications, has 
been made advertising manager of 
Modern Youth, New York. He succeeds 


Shelton P. Hubbard, resigned. 


Adds Hartford Office 


Lewis & Magee, Inc., Springfield 
Mass., advertising agency, has estab 
lished a branch office at 252 Asylun 
Street, Hartford, Conn. F. P. Ward 
will be in charge. 
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Impersonal Letters with a Human 


Touch 


A Railroad Sells Its Crack Train to the Home-Town Folk 


fork three years, the Union Pa- 
cific System has been circulariz- 
ing a list of 4,000 Denver business 
and professional men, department 
store buyers and regular travelers. 
To this list was recently added the 
names of 3,000 club women of 
Denver. The direct-mail campaign 
has been synchronized with local 
newspaper advertising. , 

Denver is a highly competitive 
point, from the angle of the rail- 
road passenger traffic manager. 
The Union Pacific’s concentrated 
campaign on that community has 
had, as its objective, obtaining a 
fair share of the passenger busi- 
ness originating at that point. 

The direct-mail campaign has 


are used, a different illustration 
being employed for each mailing. 
As a rule, the illustration is de- 
signed to tie up with the message 
of the letter and is done in two or 
more colors. 

There is no attempt, in most of 
the letters, to personalize the mes- 
sages. For example, no fill-in or 
salutation of the usual kind is used. 
Nevertheless, through human han- 
dling of the message, through 
verbal unbending, an effect of 
a personalized communication is 
achieved that removes any stigma 
that might be attached to what is 
obviously a form letter. 

A typical example of the tone 
used in the letters is a message that 





had, as its general 
theme, the unusual fea- 
tures of service offered 
by its de-luxe train, 
The Columbine, which 
operates between Den- 
ver, Omaha and Chi- 
cago. There is another 
reason for featuring 
this particular train: 
It is named for the 
State Flower of Colo- 
rado. The columbine 


motif is used through- Comfort . . . 
Bach one a winner . 


out the decorative 


WINNERS 


Service . . . Speed 


+ » and each « feature that is 


scheme of the train, 
even to the rugs on 
the floor and the china 
used in the dining car. 

Throughout the 
year, the mailing list 
is circularized every 
other month, with the 
exception of the sum- 
mer travel season, 
when mailings go out 
every month. The let- 
ters are done on a 
high-grade paper 
stock and neatly il- 
lustrated  letterheads 


One of the Union Pacific 
System Letters Advertis- 
ing The Columbine 





Ddound to meet with your approval when you travel on the Union 
Pacific's Columbine. 


For your COMPORT, Columbine cars are now pre-cooled. 
When you board the train in the station on ware days, you'll 
find the temperature in your car scveral degrees lower than 
outside . . . @ delightful new feature which sultiplies your 
enjoywent of the journey. 


SERVICE on The Columbine has attracted nation-wide 
attention. We are continually receiving unsolicited letters 
commending the complete, unobtrusive, smooth service on this 
eplendid train - "The Flower of Travel Cosfort.* 


SPEED is another feature that always wins approval 
from travelers. The Columbine now leaves at 4:50 p.s. permit- 
ting more time in Denver before departure, yet retaining the 
sane convenient arrival at destination. 

Traveling this summer? Then a call to Keystone 4141 
will bring you relief from personally arranging the annoying 
but necessary details. May we help you? 


Sincerely yours, 


Denver, June 27, 1932 
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went out on a letterhead that used 
an outline sketch, in color, of a 
French chef and, printed across the 
top the legend: “The Touch of 
Genius.” The letter read: 


The Touch of Genius 

... is that rare quality which can 
turn the ordinary, ay > things of 
life into works of art. plied to din 
ing-car meals on The “Sete. it 
makes mealtime aboard this fine Unior 
Pacific train a real delight. 

From the first musical note of th« 
announcing chime, until the last morse 
has been consumed, you are aware of 
“the touch of genius.”’ 

And, it is not confined to the dining 
car alone. It is also evident 

. .. in the smooth operation of the 
—— which adds so much to your com 
ort 

. . in the soothing, restful berths 
they lull v— to sleep. 

. . in the deft, courteous service o 
the train servants. 

. . in the quiet luxury of the trai: 
interior, whose color motif is Colorado's 
own Columbine. 

You will enjoy your next trip East o: 
The Columbine, and if you will call 
Keystone 4141 we'll try to add a “touc! 
of genius” to making your advance ar 
rangements. May we serve you? 


Most of the letters make no ef 
fort to get direct responses. Their 
object, rather, is to impress upon 
Denver residents that, when plan- 
ning a trip by train, a call to Key- 
stone 4141 will end their worries 
However, one of the letters mailed 
during the last year contained a re- 
turn card by which direct returns 
could be checked. The records of 
the Denver office of the Union Pa- 
cific indicate that this letter was 
directly responsible for the sale of 
$1,500 worth of transportation. 
This letter got its message over 
this way: 


It’s a 
great life— 

but it can get monotonous. Life gets 
more complicated, and our own world 
moves a little faster every year. We 
need a rest period at regular intervals to 
catch our breath, to renew our energy 
for the daily grind. 

You have cakathy wished you could 
take a trip somewhere this summer, and 
you will be glad to know that a trip 
either east or west via the Union Pacific 
will be particularly easy on your budget 
this year. 

There are fares to fit every pocketbook 
and fast Union Pacific trains with up- 
to-date equipment are ready to speed you 
on your way. 

Why not join the throng who, with 
our help, are now planning delightful 
vacation trips? You will return re- 
freshed and eager for your routine 
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luties. It will cost nothing, anyhow, to 
, arn the cost of the trip you’ve always 
vanted to take. Just return the card, or 
phone me at Keystone 4141, and I'll 
be glad to tell you all about it. 


While, aside from the example 
just cited, no definite results can be 
credited to this mail campaign, the 
railroad company’s knowledge of 
the amount of business ticketed by 
its competitors in Denver, con- 
vinces it that it is getting a proper 
share of the business originating in 
that city. Moreover, it is com- 
pletely convinced that the mailing 
pieces are, without question, largely 
responsible for the continued suc- 
cess of The Columbine. 





Minneapolis Group Sponsors 
Better Business Bureau 


The Better Business Bureau of Minne- 
apolis has been formed, sponsored jointly 
y the Advertising Club of Minneapolis, 
the Civic and Commerce Association, the 
Minneapolis Retailers Association and 
the Minneapolis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, 

Officers are: A. E. Zonne, president; 
Ilugh Arthur, vice-president; William 
fk. Brockman, treasurer, and Cecil W. 
Shirk, secretary and manager. 

Directors include: Carl W. Jones, 
C. L. Pillsbury, H. D. Thrall, H. A. 
Rellows, George F. Williams, P. W. 
Rauen, S. V. Silverthorne, Henry 
Raker, John Mitchell, J. H. Daunt, 
\rnett . Leslie, John G. Maclean, 
Frederick E. Murphy, Perry S. Wil- 
ams, C. B. Jordan, Frank J. Morley, 
Mr. Zonne, Mr. Arthur, and Mr. Brock- 
man, 

The ex-officio members of the board 
ire Roy L. Brewer, president of the 
\dvertising Club of inneapolis, and 
RB. B. Sheffield, president of the Civic 
ind Commerce Association. 





Frey Heads Chicago Relief 
Work 


Charles Daniel Frey, Chicago adver- 
tising agent, has been appointed chair- 
man © the advertising, publishers, 
magazines and metropolitan newspapers 
livision of the em a bas an Fund 
f Cook County. C. C. Younggreen, 
Reincke-Ellis ompany, and Seed 
C. Stewart, Stewart-Davis Advertising 
\gency, are co-chairmen. 

n charge of various sub-groups are: 
E 7: Hansen, Guy A. Osborn, Edward 
|. Cudahy, fave MacFarland, William 
'. Boyd, Herbert A. Knight, 

French, L. C. Partridge, ond John R. 


he J. Walter Thompson Company 
nd Lord & Thomas have been appointed 
to prepare the advertising for the cam- 
paign. 
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BUY 


SOUND 
CIRCULATION 


IT is one of the prime 
virtues of Punch that 
every copy bought is 
bought for the intrin- 
sic interest of its con- 
tents. It offers no 
prizes, issues no cou- 
pons, promotes no 
competitions to swell 
artificially the weekly 
number of its guaran- 
teed sales. Every inch 
of space in every copy 
addresses itself to 
people who read Punch 
for its own sake, have 
faith in its advertising, 
and who have means 
to respond to that 
advertising. Ponder 
these facts. Now, 
when VALUE is a 
paramount consider- 
ation for every buyer 
of advertisement space, 
Punch has a supreme 
claim to consideration. 
Write to Marion Jean 
Lyon, Advertisement 
Manager, PUNCH, 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4, Eng. 





USE 
PUNCH 





Seek Bed Rock Advertising Cost 
with Profit to All 


Advertisers, Agents and Publishers Have Unusually Frank Discussion, 


Stirring A. N. 


ROvguETS and kid gloves 


were notably absent, last week, 
at the convention in Atlantic City 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. Popular as frank discus- 
sion has become since 1929, buyers 


Photo by Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Stuart Peabody, Newly-Elected 
President 


and sellers of advertising, never- 
theless, were surprised at the 
candor with which controversial 
subjects were handled. 

The interchange of views found 
no speaker trying to muscle in any 
specialized cause to his own ad- 
vantage. Every speaker acknowl- 
edged the interdependence of each 
factor in advertising with others, 
and the all important fact that, in 
bringing costs down to bed rock, 
no seller of advertising service 
should be denied a profit for the 
service he performs. 

The address of H. A. Batten, 
vice-president of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., was reported in Print- 
ers’ INK last week. His indictment 
of certain schools of copy left the 
convention buzzing with comment 
because of his outspoken censure. 

Rates and their relation to circu- 
lation were taken out for an airing 


A. Convention 


by Ralph Starr Butler, vice-presi- 
dent, General Foods Corporation. 

“In a world of declining values,” 
he said, “there seems to be a cer- 
tain degree of slowness in deflating 
rates we pay for space we use.” 

He referred to the work of an- 
other generation which faced the 
task of co-relating rates to circu- 
lation. Solution of that problem 
led to the formation of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

Buyers of advertising space soon 
found themselves accepting the 
circulations reported by the Audit 
Bureau. Meanwhile, he declared, 
they have run into the habit of 
looking at end figures and end 
figures only, thus defeating the 
purpose of the Bureau reports. 

The end figure simply denotes 
“quantity” of circulation. Mr. 
Butler believes it is unfortunate 
that the trend has gone too far in 
the direction of figures which cover 
quantity rather than quality of 
circulation. 

This method of selecting publica 
tions has brought certain evils in 
its train for which the advertiser, 
in Mr. Butler’s opinion, is to blame 

“For example, it became posi- 
tively indecent for any magazine,” 
he said, “to have less than a million 
circulation. We are responsible 
for unsound methods that crept 
into circulation procedure. I don't 
think publishers like them any 
more than does the advertiser.” 

As a result of emphasis on 
quantity instead of quality, pub- 
lishing costs went up and these 
costs passed on to the advertiser. 

As a remedy, Mr. Butler urged 
space buyers and advertising man- 
agers to give less attention to end 
hgures and more attention to the 
inside pages of Audit Bureau re 
ports, which reveal how _ total 
figures are made up. 

But remedy always rests with 
the buyer if he will carefully stud) 
the quality of circulation as re 
ported. If enough buyers insist 
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on discounting undesirable circu- 
lation, Mr. Butler holds, a pub- 
lisher will find such circulation 
unprofitable. He will discontinue un- 
sound practices, his costs of opera- 
tion will be that much less and cost 
of space will come down. 

The problem from the newspaper 
publisher’s viewpoint was presented 
by James A. Coveney, whose talk is 
reported in part elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Fred A. Healy, advertising di- 
rector, Curtis Publishing Company, 
expressed confidence that the low 
point in the depression had been 
reached and that business is now on 
the road to better times. 

Agency compensation, agency 
service and weaknesses in space 
buying were covered in an address 
by Lee H. Bristol, retiring presi- 
dent of the A. N. A. His views 


are set forth at length elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Several of the speakers referred 
to the study on agency compensa- 
tion now being undertaken by 
Professor James W. Young who, 
himself, outlined the general scope 


of the study. So that it would en- 
able an impartial determination 
based on facts, the co-operation of 
advertisers, agencies and publishers 
was asked in providing all re- 
quested data. 


Reports on Status 
of Standard Brands 

Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., reported on 
trends that are distinctly favorable 
to the merchandising of standard 
brands. A survey of retail outlets 
in fourteen major markets found 
that, for September, 1932, chains, 
voluntary chains and large inde- 
pendents, which as a group pos- 
sessed the strongest facilities for 
launching private brands, were 
devoting twice as much space in 
their newspaper advertising to 
standard brands of grocery prod- 
ucts as they were to private brands. 
In comparison with the same 
month in 1930, distributors in these 
same markets were devoting almost 
as much space to featuring private 
brands as they were to standard 
brands. 

Allyn B. McIntire, vice-president 
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of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, described how his com- 
pany, by the use of a clipping 
bureau, was gathering information 
which enabled it to combat the re- 
peated price advertising of stores 
and to offset some of the trouble 
which featured advertising of price 
inflicts on national advertisers. In 
this way, his company is kept in- 
formed on the various practices in 
force in all sections of the country. 


Retailer Too Intent 
on Price Advertising 

National advertising in nearly 
every line, it was stated, has lacked 
one all important factor, mention 
of price. In order to fulfil the 
full advertising function in the sale 
of goods, it is necessary at some 
time or other for the price to be 
quoted. This burden has fallen on 
the retail store but so heavily has 
the retailer taken the task of com- 
pleting the advertising circle 
through the need to quote prices, 
that he has overlooked every other 
function which his advertising 
ought to perform. 

It is to this exigency that Pep- 
perell is devoting itself in an edu- 
cational campaign to get retailers 
to understand that _ specialized 
stress on price does not meet every 
demand that a reader of their ad- 
vertising asks himself. By work- 
ing closely with its retail cus- 
tomers, and inducing them to make 
their advertising better and more 
informative with reason-why copy, 
the company believes that it will 
have an equity in retailers’ selling 
methods which will be of inesti- 
mable value. 

The importance of tests in de- 
termining sales productiveness of 
window displays was discussed by 
Carl Percy, president of Carl 
Percy, Inc. If an advertiser will 
test displays prior to quantity pur- 
chases, he said, and know the per- 
centage of waste by mail distribu- 
tion, he can judge rather accurately 
what he may expect from his ad- 
vertising dollar. 

The formula is to take the cost 
per display, add promotional ex- 
pense and write off waste. The re- 
sult will give a definite cost per 
used display as a basis on which to 
figure. 
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Dr. Miller McClintock and 
Arthur Burnet, who are conducting 
the traffic and trade research, 
sponsored jointly by the A. N.-A. 
and the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America, reported 
progress. By the application of 
standardized and systematic traffic 
counting methods there can be de- 
veloped in the outdoor medium, 
they stated, comprehensive and re- 
liable information of similar use- 
fulness to the circulation informa- 
tion of other media. 

The convention, in retrospect, 
was reviewed by Bernard Lichten- 
berg, vice-president of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute. In the 
final analysis, he said, all busi- 
ness exists to make a profit. The 
need of the day, he urged, is to get 
back to fundamentals, which means 
a simplification of business prin- 
ciples. He submitted a six-point 
platform as follows: (1) Make 
what the consumer wants; (2) 
price it properly; (3) merchandise 
it; (4) put sales promotion back 
of it; (5) advertise it, and (6) 
sell it. 

A survey conducted among mem- 
bers by the A. N. A. revealed that 
one half of the reporting com- 
panies had an increase in volume 
of units sold over the last three 
months as compared with the three 
months immediately preceding. For 
the same period, 10 per cent of 
those reporting stated that sales 
volume had remained the same, 
while 1624 per cent reported a 
decrease. Most of those report- 
ing an increase stated it was due 
to improved conditions in their 


+ 


Howard Rockey Joins 
World Broadcasting 


Howard Rockey, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., has joined 
the World Broadcasting System, Inc., as 
publicity director. 





With Hudson Agency 


George Novack, givertiing, manager 
of E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 
has joined the Hudson Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, as an account execu- 
tive. He will continue to handle the 
advertising of the Dutton company. 
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particular fields of manufacture. 

In regard to advertising appro- 
priations for 1933, 35 per cent of 
the reporting companies plan to in- 
crease budgets over 1932; 35 per 
cent expect to spend the san 
amount in 1933 as they did in 1932 
while 22 per cent are planning to 
decrease their appropriations. Eight 
per cent did not report. 

Stuart Peabody, manager of 
sales and distribution analysis of 
the Borden Company, New York, 
was elected president. He suc- 
ceeds Lee H. Bristol, who auto- 
matically becomes chairman of the 
executive committee, supplanting 
Mr. Lichtenberg. 

Elected vice-presidents were Ben- 
nett Chapple, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio; Felix Lowy, vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Chi- 
cago; and Mr. McIntire. 

Paul B. West continues as 
managing director and secretary- 
treasurer. 

Newly elected directors include 
Daniel P. Woolley, vice-president 
in charge of advertising, Standard 

Brands, Inc.. New York; W. J. 
Daily, sales promotion y tail 
Electric Refrigeration department, 
General Electric Co., Cleveland; 
W. B. Geissinger, advertising man- 
ager, California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles, and Joseph 
M. Kraus, advertising manager, A 
Stein & Co., Chicago. 

Gates Ferguson, International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Mr. Lichtenberg were re-elected 
directors. 


+ 


Toronto Advertising Club 
Changes Name 


The Advertising and Sales Round 


Table, Toronto, _has changed its name 
to the Advertising and Sales Club of 
Toronto. 





Worsham Leaves Williams 


James A. Worsham has resigned as 
sectional sales manager of the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Company to devote his en- 


tire time to activities as a business cor 
sultant, writer and lecturer. His head 
quarters are at Bloomington, II. 
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FLAPDOODLE 
FANTASY—OR FACTS? 


Have you heard about the low- 
priced, factory-made home that 
will sell for $1,500 to $3,500? How 
it is just around the corner? How 
housing will be revolutionized? 
How a million of these factory- 
made homes will be sold so fast 
that Ole Man Depression will beat 
a hasty retreat? 


It is a beautiful dream. So beau- 
tiful, that it’s a downright shame 
to awaken the dreamers! 


However, it is time the truth was 
told about the low-priced, factory- 
made home. For too long, press 
agents have been permitted to al- 





it facts. 


Also in the December issue—“False Faces,” by ) 
H. A. Batten, vice-president in charge of copy, of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


monkey shines vs. honest sweat. 


And—“Sweep the Cobwebs Out of Advertising’s 
Attic,” an editorial attack on pollyanna tommyrot 
in advertising. Some may call it heresy. We “s 


low their vivid imaginations to 
run wild on this subject. 


Painters’ INK MonTHLY is going 
to shatter that dream. In the De- 
cember issue, under the title 
“Please Ship Three Dozen As- 
sorted Houses,” the real facts 
about these houses will be given. 


No flapdoodle—no fantasy—just 
plain solid facts. Every industry 
directly or remotely affected by 
housing developments will find 
valuable material in this article. 
So will advertising agents and 
others whose concern is the ad- 
vertising of these selfsame manu- 
facturers. 


A startling article on 


gY 














And So Mr. Ellsworth Didn’t Buy 


HipernNiA BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY 
New ORLEANS 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Afraid to Sell!” in the Novem- 
ber Printers’ INK MONTHLY is a 
pippin. 

This morning, at the breakfast 
table, members of the family were 
looking over their mail. Mrs. Ells- 
worth suddenly observed: “Here’s 
a good one: 

“*You can provide your house 
guest, Mrs. G. W. Robertson, with 
no more attractive form of enter- 
tainment than to give her a 
luncheon or a dinner at La Louis- 
jane. You can phone in your 
reservation, and we shall be all 
ready for you at any time.’ 

“Now I call that mighty good 
advertising,” added Mrs. Ellsworth 
—“but anyway, everybody is out 
after business these days.” 

That’s the idea—“Everybody is 
out after business these days”—but 
—it strikes me that there are too 
many dumb-bell salesmen running 
around loose and the automobile 
salesman featured in your story is 
typical of a lot of them 

Listen to this: An _ absolute 
stranger approached my desk yes- 
terday morning and without intro- 
ducing himself, or in any way 
indicating his identity, shot this at 
me in a rather surly tone: “I don't 


+ 


Joins Esterling Printing 
Paul B. Havelt, formerly general 
manager of Stair-Jordan-Cerre, Inc., De- 
troit printer, has been made sales man- 
ager of the Esterling Printing Company, 
of that city. 


Death of L. L. Lane - 


Lewis Livingston Lane, advertising 
manager of G. Somers and Company, 
St. Paul, died recently, aged fifty-seven. 
He had been with the Somers company 
for over thirty years. 


Has Aircraft Model Account 


The advertising account of the Flying 
Ben Model Aircraft Company, Chicago, 
has been placed with Phelps-Engel- 
Phelps, Inc., of that city. Periodicals 
will be used. 


+ 


suppose there’s any chance of get- 
ting an ad for the January 3 
number of the New York Tran- 
script.” 

“You're right,” 
mediate response. 

“Well, that’s just what I ex- 
pected,” was the retort of the 
impudent, rather well-groomed 
‘Captain Nemo.’ Whereupon, he 
launched into a dark brown disser- 
tation on his inability to get any 
business, with gratuitous reflections 
on the advertising judgment of 
banks in general and our own bank 
in particular—all of which im- 
proved (?) his chance of selling 
the perfectly good product that he 
was offering. 

Yes, everybody is out after busi- 
ness these days, but if there ever 
was a time for courageous, optimis- 
tic, constructive, tactful salesman- 
ship, now is that time, for it is 
my guess that we have about 
reached the point where Mr. John 
Smith of Main Street, who has 
been economizing for three years, is 
ready to begin buying again if only 
he is met at least half way by in- 
telligent, courteous, confidence-com- 
pelling salesmanship. 

Many thanks for your corking 
good article which hits a weak spot 
in our reconstruction plans, and 
hits it mighty hard. 

Frep ELLswortH, 
Vice-President 


was my im- 
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Appoint Chicago Agency 


The Beggs Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, proprietary remedies, has placed 
its advertising account with urja- 
Johnson-Huwen, Inc., Chicago. News- 
papers will be used. 


With Montreal Engraver 


Wallace G. McGruther, 
vertising manager of Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, has joined the 
sales force of the Montreal Electrotypers 
& Engravers, Ltd., of that city. 


J. J. Wallace Buys Paper 


J. J. Wallace, who has been conduct- 
ing an advertising agency business at 
Meriden, onn., has purchased the 
Avoca, N. Y., Herald, of which he will 
be editor and publisher. 


formerly ad- 
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Cunard Uses 
Large Space on West 
Indies Cruise 


T= 1932-33 West Indies ad- 
vertising plan of the Cunard 
Line, according to T. F. MacGrath, 
advertising and publicity manager, 
provides for a very extensive cam- 
paign in newspapers in the cities 
of New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. This advertising, he re- 
ports, will be one of the most 
ambitious that Cunard has contem- 
plated within the last several years 
and is evidence of its faith in better 
times. The initial advertisement ap- 
peared on November 13. 


Form Stuyvesant Building 
Group 


An advertising alliance to be known as 
the Stuyvesant Building Group has been 
formed by the Stuyvesant Publications, 
New York. Three publications consti- 
tute the new group: Home & Field, 
Town & Country, and the American 
Architect. 

Laurence A. Weaver, director of group 
sales of the Stuyvesant Group, including 
Home & Field, Town & Country and 
Harper's Bazaer, will direct the sales 
of the new Stuyvesant trio. 

This grouping of three primary class 
publications has been made to offer a 
consumer professional market compris- 
ing families that build fine houses and 
architects who counsel them as to de- 
sign, materials and equipment. 


Brewing Publications 


[wo more publications have been es- 
tablished in the brewing field, in prepa- 
ration for early developments in that 
industry. Beginning with a January 
issue the Brewery Engineering Com- 
pany, 22 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
will publish Brewery Engineering. 

|. L. Marshall is publisher and Tom 
Wilson, for many years Western editor 
of Power, is associate editor. 

The Brewer's News, a weekly trade 
review for brewers, distillers and dis- 
tributors, will start publication on De- 
cember 3. It will be published by the 
Atlas Publishing Company, 150 Lafayette 
Street, New York. C. H. Lipsett is 
publisher, 


T. B. Goodwin Dies 


T. Buford Goodwin, general manager 
of the Rome, Ga., News-Tribune, died 
recently at that city, aged sixty. He was 
also associated with the Gadsden, Ala., 
Times and the Tuscaloosa, Ala., News, 
at the time of his death. He was at one 
time general manager and publisher of 
the Atlanta Georgian. 
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The Premium Lever 
Lifts Sales 


“Give me a lever long enough and a prop 
strong enough, and I can single-handed 
Archimedes. 


move the world.”’ 





EM 
qRrdE MAR, 


PREMIUMS 


are used effectively by many lead- 
ing manufacturers and distributors 
for influencing the Consumer and 
for inducing Dealers and Clerks to 
“get behind” their lines and push 
their sale. 


Probably no other method of build- 
ing sales has a wider variety of 
users. They range from manufac- 
turers of automobiles and cash reg- 
isters to those of soaps and cereals. 


THOSE USING OUR SERVICE HAVE 

(a) No premium stock to carry 

(b) No investment in such merchandise 

(c) No handling of premiums 

(d) No losses from ‘‘dead stock’’ 

(e) No payments to make until sales 
have been made 


USED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
CONCERNS 


Among the nationally known firms so 
served (some of them continuously for 
over a score of years) are: 


Lever Brothers Company, Sheffield Milk 
Company, J. B. Williams Company, 
McCormick & Company, International 
Circulation Co. (Hearst Publications), 
Skinner Manufacturing Co., Burnham 
& Morrill Co., etc. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Our new 36-page booklet, covering every phase 
of premium advertising, will be mailed on 
request. It tells how to reach: Consumers, 
Dealers, Clerks and Salesmen, and has an 
erticle on ‘Percentages of Redemptions.”” No 
obligation attaches te such a request and no 
one will call without an invitation. 


The Premium Service 


Company, Inc. 
E. W. Porter, President 
9 West 18th St., New York City 
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In The Grand Central Zone Effective November 28th 











SUPREME AD SERVICE 


Incorporated 


TYPOGRAPHERS 
-f- 


New Address 
228 E. 45th St., New York 





New Phone Numbers 
VANDERBILT 3-0650 — 0651-0652 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 





Member Advertising Typographers of America 
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Business Needs the Courage to 
Refuse to Sell 


(Continued from page 6) 


manufacturing sources, to supply 
them with the brands they desired. 
lhe types encouraged by both were 
not of the best and as a result an 
overcrowded industry was further 
overcrowded by inefficient, unnec- 
essary manufacturers and distribu- 
tors to the detriment of legitimate, 
established firms. 

“Now the law of supply and de- 
mand never fails to work in the 
long run and this overcrowding in 
the grocery industry, objectionable 
to manufacturer and distributor 
alike, has brought about price wars 
and further stimulated profitless 
selling which has affected every 
firm in the industry to some extent 
at least.” 

Mr. Willis was, of course, con- 
servative in his censure. Behind 
his words is apparent a real con- 
cern. 

Selective selling is no new term 

but during the next twelve 
months it must take on a new and 
more potent meaning. 

Manufacturers in the past have 
given considerable attention to the 
problem of the right to refuse to 


. 


+ 


sell. In the future they will find 
it is more important to consider the 
courage to refuse to sell. 

Business is looking for new ways 
out of its present troubles. One of 
the best of these will be found on 
the road that leads to sound selec- 
tive selling. 

Manufacturers must cull out un- 
economic distributors. They can- 
not afford to encourage the 
“shingle” jobber nor any other 
distributor who operates on a 
policy of price first. 

On the other hand they must en- 
courage the sound distributor and 
give him the help and service he 
has every right to demand. 

Finally, distributors in their turn 
must realize that their chief hope 
lies in the manufacturer of known 
brands of known quality, the manu- 
facturer who does not think first in 
terms of price and last in terms of 
service. 

Volume is needed. Volume 
gained through uneconomic outlets, 
however, is costly volume. 

It levies a tax on industry that 
industry can ill afford to pay. 


—_ 


Direct-Mail Group Plans Changes 


V EMBERS of the Direct Mail 
A Advertising Association are 
iow being polled to get their ap- 
proval of changes in by-laws which 
will permit operation of a program 
to allow the association to broaden 
ts services and activities. 

The plan, as proposed, would 
bring into action such large groups 
as the paper equipment and enve- 
lope manufacturers, printers, letter 
producers and counselors and the 
mail-order and general advertiser 
groups. There will be six classes 
of membership: Users, with dues 
f $20; educational members, such 
as students with dues of $10; local 
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producers, with dues of $30, and 
national producers with dues of 
$40, and local suppliers, with dues 
of $40, and national suppliers, with 
dues of $80. 

The plan also provides for one 
additional member to the board, 
and for a change in electing board 
members so that “politics” is elimi- 
nated, each group being guaranteed 
representation. 

It is also planned, through zone 
chairmen in each section of the 
country, to encourage formation of 
local direct-mail groups, either in 
present advertising clubs or sepa- 
rately. 





“Eat ’Em Raw” 


LonG ADVERTISING SERVICE 
San Jose, Catir. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Will you please register as a slogan 
for our client, the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Association, San_Jose, 
California, the words: “Eat "Em Raw.” 


LonG ADVERTISING SERVICE. 


‘THis slogan will feature a new 
theme for the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers Association. 
A great many of the phrases that 
are registered in the Printers’ INK 
Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases are featured only in spe- 
cial campaigns. “Had Your Iron 
Today?” was a popular slogan for 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
about ten years ago. 

In order to keep our records 
complete slogans used in special 
campaigns are registered with 
those phrases that are continually 
used. 

Here are some other slogans that 
were registered recently and which 
are being featured in current ad- 
vertising —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

Baby’s Best Bed Builders. Gem Crib 
and Cradle Co., Gardner, Mass. 


Choice of Over a Million Women, 
The. (Stoves.) The Moore Corp., 
Joliet, Ill. 

Cradled Silence. (Doe Oil Burner.) 
Oil-Elec-Tric Engineering Corporation, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Deep in ‘the Heart of Dixie. 
mercial Appeal and Evening 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Fit for Every Foot. (Kinney Shoes.) 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., New York. 

Full of Sunshine and Good * Health. 
Calif. Prune and Apricot Growers Assn., 
San Jose, Calif. 


Com- 


Appeal, 


+ 


Elect Merle Thorpe 


Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, has been elected to the advisory 
board of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company. 


Appointed by “Bradstreet’s”’ 


Charles A. Penn has been appointed 


manager of Bradstreet's 


adv ag 
New York. 


Weekly, 
With Norris-Patterson 
B. E. Legate has joined the Toronto 


office of Norris-Patterson, Ltd., adver- 
tising agency, as an account executive. 
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(Chewing 


Grand Slam Favorite, A. 
i Products 


Gum.) American Chewing 
Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Is nd to Your Hands. (Cream 
Ammonia.) Charles Cooper & Company, 
New York. 

It Eliminates the Noise That Annoys. 
(Flush Valves.) Speakman Co., Wil- 
mington Del. 

It Takes More Than a Flame and a 
Casing to Make a Good Gas-Fired Cir- 
culation Heater. The Moore Corp., Jo- 
liet, Ill. 

“Lopsided”’ Diet May Ruin Your 
Canary’s Song, A. (Bird Seed.) R. T. 
French Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Meal a Minute, A. B/G Sandwich 
Shops, Inc., Chicago. 

Moore’s—Since 1857. (Stoves.) The 
Moore Corp., Joliet, Ill. 

Moore’s Stoves Always Please. The 
Moore Corp., Joliet, Ill. 

Pedigreed Pennsylvania Products. The 
Conewanga Refining Co., Warren, Pa. 

Popular at Contract or Auction Games. 
(Chewing Gum.) American Chewing 
Products Corp., Newark, N. 

Save Your Money, Time and Shoes: 
Read Missoula Shopping News. The 
Missoula Shopping News, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Sell by Smell. (Aromatic Chemicals.) 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York. 

Served by Modern Hostesses. (Chew- 
ing Gum.) American Chewing Products 
Corp., Newark, N. 

Skate with a Backbone, The. (Roller 
Skates.) Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Sure Winner, A. (Chewing Gum.) 
American Chewing Products Corp., 


Newark, N. J. 

Welcome Partner, The. (Chewing 
Gum.) American Chewing Products 
Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Takes the Burns Out of Broiling. 
(Moore’s Hi-Lo Broiler.) The Moore 
Corp., Joliet, Lil. 

Your Canary May Be Overfed—Yet 
Undernourished. (Bird Seed.) R. T. 
French Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Yours for a Good Morning—Carna- 
tion-Albers Cereals. The Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., Seattle, Wash. 


+ 


Joins Malcolm Frederics 
David R. Minkoff, formerly with 
Gimbel Brothers, New York, has joined 
Malcolm Frederics, Inc., New York, di- 

rect-mail advertising, as vice-president. 


New Business at Dallas 


The Gibson-Deuser Company has been 
formed at Dallas to specialize in market 
research. Powell Gibson is president. 


Starts Letter Service 


C. C. Patterson has organized the Pat- 
terson Letter Service, with offices in the 
Kesselman Building, Milwaukee. 
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COWAN & DENGLER 


announce the appointment of 


Charles Luckey Bowman 
as Vice-President 
and his election as a 
member of the 


Board of Directors 


Mr. Bowman was 
General Manager of the 
Division of the Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) which developed 
Nujol and Flit nationally 
and throughout the world. 
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Wasted As the various 
Pay-Roll drives for unem- 


ployment _ relief 

Money get under way 
once more (they are fast becoming 
a settled habit, aren’t they?) the 
cry for jobs gains added volume. 
On every hand men and women de- 
clare an eagerness to work; but, to 
adapt a quotation from the South 
Sea Island tales of Frederick 
O’Brien, “how the something or 
other can we work when there’s no 
work to do?” 

There was once a time when most 
people who worked for a living 
took care of themselves. But now, 
as was brought out in an address 
before the Association of National 
Advertisers last week by Hugh 
Bancroft, president of Dow, Jones 
& Company, “the vast majority of 
people who work for a living look 
to someone else to provide jobs 
for them.” 

The fact that this condition 


exists does not mean that the mem- 
bers of the more or less wel! 
known human race who work for 
somebody else are _ essential!) 
hangers-on or incapable. It comes. 
as Mr. Bancroft forcefully re- 
veals, from an organic change in 
the country’s economic set-up with 
the result that it is now predomi- 
nantly industrial and urban rather 
than agricultural. 

Neither does it mean that tlic 
owners of businesses who pay 
people salaries and wages to work 
for them do so primarily because 
their hearts are fairly bursting 
with good-will to their fellows and 
overflowing with a desire to cir- 
culate the good things of life over 
as wide a territory as possible. 

Not that they do not derive price, 
pleasure and satisfaction out of 
making it possible for their em- 
ployees to live and prosper. One 
employer showed us in confidence 
a list of what he regarded as his 
main responsibilities. The first 
was “my family” and the second, 
“my employees.” And he meant 
exactly that. 

But back of it all there has t 
be a profit, communistic sentiment 
to the contrary notwithstanding 
The owner of the business has t 
make a fair profit out of the peop! 
who work for him as otherwise 
the business will crash and mor 
will be added to the already terrif; 
ing number of millions hunting for 
jobs. 

These premises being accepted, 
Mr. Bancroft vigorously presents 
a conclusion which in our estima- 
tion unanswerably sums up _ the 
basic reason for the painful slow- 
ness with which eager people are 
being put back to work. 

That reason is found in the 
enormous bill business has to pay 
for the luxury of being governed 
Spendthrift politicians at Wash- 
ington, to mention one exampl 
“give away hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the various States on a 
fifty-fifty basis, encouraging thx 
States in turn to extort other hu 
dreds of millions from the tax 
payers to be spent for extravagant 
and unnecessary purposes.” 

Business has to pay the bill and 
when the bill is paid there is not 
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enough money left to meet pay- 
rolis. 

Thus the cost of government is 
now a major factor in the cost 
of doing business and in throwing 
people out of work. If Mr. 
Roosevelt can make good upon his 
campaign to reduce the cost of all 
government 25 per cent, jobs will 
be restored automatically. For 
then business will have some four 
hillion dollars additional. 





James A. Wales, 
The Best a New York ad- 
Investment vertising agent, 
thinks that A. Wineburgh, presi- 
dent of Carbona Products, Inc., 
shows a great deal of courage in 
putting out a new product at this 
time. And after reading about the 
new item (shoe polish) in the No- 
vember 10 issue of Printers’ Ink, 
and noting that it is to be backed 
up by a million dollar merchandis- 
ing program, he wrote Mr. Wine- 
burgh to that effect. 

Whereupon the presiding genius 
of the Carbona organization replied 
to him in this wise: 

‘In the past I have taken money 
out of my business for the purpose 
of making outside investments, but 
my experience has taught me that 
putting your earnings back into 
your own business is the best in- 
vestment you can make. If a busi- 
ness is capable of making profits, 
t is a business that merits having 
money put back into it.” 

That’s the complete story of how 

proceed to make a_ business 
greater in this or any other time. 

Any editorial comment from us 
vould be superfluous and an at- 
tempt to make the lily look more 

eautiful. 

“I wish you all the success in 
the world,’ Mr. Wales writes to 
Mir. Wineburgh. 

The same here. 





Reduced = * right spot and 
not a forced one, 


Inventories either: W. S 


Knudsen, president and general 
manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, announces that the out- 
standing stocks of 1932 cars in 
lealers’ hands are less than three 
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per dealer—the best clean-up the 
company has ever had. 

In 1925, the Chevrolet dealer or- 
ganization, much smaller than the 
present one, had 133,000 used cars 
in stock. Today it has only 60,000. 

There is so little to cheer about 
these days that an announcement 
such as Mr. Knudsen’s stands out 
as having real significance. We 
mention it here because it is fairly 
indicative of conditions in other 
lines. Overstocks are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

If, in addition to their other 
troubles, dealers were staggering 
along under burdensome inven- 
tories, there would be cause for 
some real worry. 

Let us hope that the cleaning out 
process will not extend too far. 
There may be a real merchandise 
shortage one of these days and 
that wouldn't be so good either. 

Even at that it is better to see 
wholesalers and retailers fighting to 
get something to sell than fighting 
to keep away from it. 





Let’s Have “Washington be- 

gins hunting for 
a General new taxes,” reads 
Sales Tax a headline on the 


first page of the New York Times. 
According to Representative Col- 
lier, of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, a 
little matter of $700,000.000 is 
needed to put the budget into “some 
kind of balance.” 

Of this amount he believes that 
some $300,000,000 could be realized 
from beer taxation in case the lame 
duck Congress should conclude to 
legalize beer that would be some- 
what nearer the real product than 
is the present one. 

Where is the remaining $400,- 
000,000 coming from? 

It seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion that income tax payments 
next March will be less than a bil- 
lion dollars and it is no secret that 
the so-called nuisance taxes have 
yielded only a small part of the ex- 
pected revenue. 

Thus there is created a crisis. 

If, when the professional friends 
of the people were not looking the 
rule of reason should prevail for a 
change, the obvious step would be 
the passage of a general manufac- 
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turer’s sales tax. Mr. Collier 
thinks, though, that it “would be 
extremely difficult to pass such a 
tax through the House.” Mr. 
Rainey, who aspires to Mr. Gar- 
ner’s job as Speaker, agrees with 
him. 

Reading between the lines of all 
this, it becomes apparent that a 
mistaken solicitude for the welfare 
of the great common people is go- 
ing to cause our law-makers to 
flounder around as of yore and 
play favorites in an abortive at- 
tempt to squeeze out a few hun- 
dreds of millions here and there 
—and then not get the money. 

It seems to be the thought that 
a 2 per cent sales tax which would 
distribute the budget-balancing 
process evenly over the country 
would impose a_ back-breaking 
burden upon people of small means 
whose endurance is already 
stretched to the danger point. How 
much better it would be to con- 
tinue soaking the rich! 

The one main obstacle in the 
way of soaking the rich is that the 
cupboard, comparatively speaking, 
is now bare. The country’s wealth 
is rapidly disappearing. Even a 
demagogic politician who is guided 
mainly by his emotions rather than 
his head could see this for himself 
if he would devote to it even the 
amount of thought of which he is 
capable; it wouldn't be much, of 
course, but probably enough, the 
issue being so clearly cut. 

A 2 per cent levy on everything 
that people buy is not a lovely 
thing to contemplate but it will not 
kill anybody. The law could be so 
worded that the Treasury Depart- 
ment could scale down the tax to 
1 per cent or even less, as con- 
ditions might justify such action. 

We may be talking heresy but 
we believe that the business in- 
terests of the country, considered 
as a whole, are just about as much 
responsible for the present absurd 
condition of things as are the op- 
portunist politicians. Each element 
is perfectly willing to let the other 
wrestle with the sales tax but 
shies away from personal participa- 
tion. 

This thing must of necessity fall 
upon the just and the unjust, upon 
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the rich and the poor and all the 
in-betweens. 

We have an idea that if business 
were to unite in a demand for the 
sales tax, it would come. 





According to 
Can Opener Lewis W. Wa. 


Cooking ters, vice - presi- 


dent of the General Foods Corpo- 
ration, there are now about 1,700 
industrial research laboratories in 


the country as against 200 ten 
years ago. 
Much of this research effort, 


which is largely a creature of hard 
times (inventive genius seems 
always to be stimulated when the 
sledding gets tough), is being de- 
voted to what might be termed 
glorification of the can opener. 
Science, in other words, is re- 
placing more and more of the tra- 
ditional foods that mother was 
supposed to make—and the Ameri- 
can male is a wiser and better man. 
Generally speaking, mother 
wasn’t much of a cook. Science, 
symbolized by the can opener, is 
taking her place in that respect 
The can opener cook, even 
though she gets that way through 
indolence or ignorance, is advanc- 
ing civilization. 
Thus does the great world of 
merchandising move. 





A Boost “No business 
cycle can endure 


in Prices without a fair re- 


turn to each and every participant 
therein.” In this somewhat rhet- 
orical fashion R. M. Klein, general 
manager of the Fada Radio and 
Electric Corporation, explains to 
PrinTeRS’ INK one of the reasons 
why “we have increased the price 
on several of our leading models.” 

Among the participants men- 
tioned by Mr. Klein as being bene- 
ficiaries of the increase are the 
factory workers and the dealers. 

“We want to pay a living wage 
to our help,” he says, “and thus 
make a desirable contribution to 
the return of prosperity.” 

The present is not necessarily an 
era of low prices; they have been 
forced down to an extent by the 
exigencies of competition and by 
artificial means, , 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SERVICE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
THOROUGHNESS TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Assn. of Amer. Soap and Glycerine Producers 
Group IV, N. Y. State Savings Banks Assn. 
Bell Telephone Securities Co. 

The Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. (Trade Mark Service) 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 




















The Little 


HIS'7 Christmas 
many a financially 
depressed father is go- 
ing to get out the ham- 
mer, saw and nails and 
do a little heavy con- 
struction work for the 
children. ¥ 
The Masonite Cor- 
poration, maker of 
Presdwood, is capitaliz- 
ing on this phenomenon 
of hard times in an ad- 
vertisement which is 
headed, “Delightful 
Christmas Gifts at 
Lowest Cost. Build 
Them or Buy Them of 
Presdwood.” The ad- 
vertisement not only 
shows a number of 
things that can be built 
from the company’s 
product but also offers 
a free booklet, “Making 
Christmas Gifts at 
Home” which contains 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


veichtuS HRISTMAS 


GIFTS at towess cos 


Build them or buy them of PRESDWOOD 





Masonite PRESDWOOD 





the plans and drawings. 

This is another excel- 
lent example of the in- 
genuity of American 
manufacturers who, if they cannot 
get the elusive dollar through one 
channel, make strong appeals for it 
to come in through others. The 
“home-made” market has never 
been really capitalized except in the 
specialized publications. It is an 
important market as has been dis- 
covered by a number of companies. 
The Schoolmaster recommends that 
other advertisers make a little in- 
vestigation of its possibilities. 

* * : 


Usually the Schoolmaster is 
heartily in favor of any adver- 
tiser’s search for new ideas. He 
realizes that at Christmas time par- 
ticularly there is a general scratch- 
ing of heads in an attempt to get 
away from the old Santa Claus, 
holly-wreath, reindeer scenes. 

A little originality is needed to 
avoid hackneyed presentations but 
the Schoolmaster wants to go on 
record as being opposed to relegat- 
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“Build Your Own” as a Christmas Hint 


ing good old Santa Claus to the 
scrap heap. 

If there is one tried-and-true 
merchandising appeal, it is that of 
the jolly red-cheeked gentleman 
who, in spite of the modern child 
psychologists, still grips the hearts 
and imagination of children every- 
where. Christmas without Santa 
Claus would-be unthinkable. 

If advertisers want to put the 
old man in airplanes and dirigibles, 
the Schoolmaster will voice no ob- 
jection, although, personally, he 
believes that these are not an im- 
provement on the original transpor- 
tation equipment of good old Saint 
Nick. The continued, everlasting 
popularity of “The Night Before 
Christmas” is evidence enough of 
the hold that the reindeers and 
sleigh have on juvenile affections. 

All of this has been inspired | 
a large newspaper  advertis« 
ment in which a big department 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 


Here It Can Be Told 


On page 24 of the November 
issue of Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY, appears an ar- 
ticle, “The Pros and Cons of 
Agency Speculative Plans,” 
based on data obtained from 
the following eleven impor- 
tant advertising agency ex- 
ecutives: William H. Johns, 
W. C. D’Arey, Louis C. 
Pedlar, W. C. Esty, H. S. 
Gardner, H. K. McCann, 
Ray Giles, C. D. Newell, 
Raymond Rubicam, Jesse F. 
Matteson, Paul L. Lewis. 
Every one of the eleven has 
a personal subscription to 


*1., P.ILM., or both. 


PRINTERS’ 
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Step Right In 


A partial list of advertising 
agency executives who have their 
copies of Printers’ INK, PRINT- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY, or both, sent 
to their homes. 


William H. Johns, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. 
Frank Presbrey, Frank Presbrey Co. 
W. H. Rankin, Wm. H. Rankin Co. 
Raymond Rubicam, Young & Rubicam 
oe Brooke, Brooke, Smith & French 
T. Ewald, * Campbell- Ewald Co. 
Rubert Tinsman, Federal Agency 
Sturges Dorrance, Dorrance, Sullivan 
4 . Ross, Fuller, Smith & Ross. 
Nesbitt 1 Critchfield & Company 
Raph L. Talley, Charles W. Hoyt Co 
Robert W. oe Schwab & Beatty 
Charles H. Eyles, Richard A. Foley Ad- 
vertising Agency 
c+ Braverman, Procter & Collier 
B. Humphrey, H. B. Humphrey Co. 
C Gates The Caples Company 
M. Donovan, Donovan-Armstrong 
Louis es Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Geo, H. Sheldon, Hommann, Tarcher & 


Sheldon 
c D. Newell, Newell-Emmett Co. 
oooh Katz, The Joseph Katz Co. 
fp Ww. Lennen, Lennen & Mitchell 
Ma 4 Erwin, Wasey Company of 
Minnesota 
B. E. Chappelow, Chappelow Advertis- 


ing Company 
W. K. Lam , Lamport Fox & Co. 
D. M. Botsford, Botsford-Constantine & 
Gardner 
Stuart Campbell, Kenyon & Eckhardt 
ae Ww. nielson, Danielson & Son 
H. W. Dengler, Jr., Cowan & Dengler 
Henry Eckhardt, Kenyon & Eckhardt 
Frank Finney, Street & Finne 
Kenneth Groesbeck, McCann-Erickson 
O. Guenther, Guenther-Bradford & Co. 
F. Huber Hoge, Hanff-Metzger 
Lloyd Maxwell, Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham 
J. H. Newmark, J. H. Newmark, Inc. 
W. R. Needham, Needham & Grohmann 
A. F. Osborn, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc 
W. B. Ruthrauff, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
L. R. Wasey, Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Paul L. Cornell, The Paul Cornell Co. 
: © Stevens, Reincke-Ellis Company 
S. Humphrey, H. B. Humphrey Co. 
E Gc Frost, The Geyer Company 
A. O. Dillenbeck, Hanft- -—~y 
F. A. Whipple, Chas. W. Hoyt Co. 
F. H. Warner, Jr., Tracy-Parry Co. 
H. Paul Warwick. Cecil, Warw ick & Cecil 
it L. Rickard, Rickard & Company 
. K. Aitkin, Aitkin-Kynett Company 
g Hurst, Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
TL 4. D. Jones, Maxon, Inc. 
W. A. Krasselt, Cramer- Krasselt Co. 
R. P. Locke, Tracy, Locke & Dawson 
Guy S. Smith, Brooke, Smith & French 
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2 SELF-FINANCING MEN 
seek sales representation 
* 


Two aggressive, high calibre men 
with successful sales, sales manage- 
ment and organizing record of many 
years, desire sales representation of 
worthy product or line of products. 
Headquarters in New York. Accus- 
tomed to substantial earnings. Wiill- 
ing to finance themselves. Address 
“Q,” Box 221, Printers’ Ink. 














MORRISON 
DISPLAYS 


Cardboard v Metal v Glass 
Electric v Transfers v Celluloid 
Fabric + Wood 


84 NORTH ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
DAILIES COOPERATE 
WITH ADVERTISERS 


They visit prospects, solicit tie-ups, 
make window displays, check up 
distribution and pay attention to 
billing and checking copies for jus- 
tifiable contracts. Get details from 
Secretary, at Marion, Illinois, of 


ELYPT’S 





ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
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store puts Santa Claus on the “se 
This store now features Mrs. Sant 

Claus in an attempt to be differe nt 
A big headline, a telegram, and a 
telephoto picture of the jolly old 
lady all brought a tear to the 
Schoolmaster’s eyes. Santa Claus, 


according to this - advertisement, 
will merely trail along after his 
wife. He is even referred to as 


“Mr. Santa Claus.” 
Poor old Santa. How he must 
long for the good old days. 
* + * 


Marsh K. Powers makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

“Tf you want to start some- 
thing interesting you might try to 
find out what is the most expensive 
single unit of sale ever offered in 
an advertisement.” 

As a starter he offers a full-page 
advertisement taken from a petro- 
leum magazine in which the United 
North & South Development Com- 
pany offers leasehold mineral 
rights, a well, and production 
equipment for a minimum price of 
$20,000,000, not less than-$10,000,- 
000 to be in cash or its equivalent 
in acceptable securities. Just to 
keep the pikers out the advertise- 
ment announces that only such bids 
as are accompanied by a certified 
check for $100,000 will be con- 
sidered. 

The Schoolmaster puts the prob 
lem up to the always helpful Class 
Does any member know of an ad- 
vertisement that has ever offered a 
unit of sale larger than $20,000,000? 

ss © 


Every male student in the Class 
has undoubtedly had the experience 
of finding only one razor blade left 
in the packet on the bathroom shelf, 
and sometimes none at all. Class 
members of the gentler sex have 
probably been annoyed frequently 
to find that a cosmetic container, 
which was supposedly at least half 
full, was actually quite empty. 

Several manufacturers, with an 





‘GIBBONS CANADA’ | 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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H CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
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eye both to lessening unnecessary | 


aggravation and to the fact that 
an unreplaced empty container 
means lost sales, have designed in- 
teresting methods of notifying the 
consumer, before the contents are 
exhausted, that it is time to buy a 
new package. 

For example, Kleenex uses a 
printed insert in its package of 
tissues. This insert is placed at a 


point which represents a consump- | 


tion of two-thirds of the contain- 
er’s contents. 
The insert reads: 


package of Kleenex—now! This 


“Get a new | 


package of Kleenex Disposable | 


tissues will soon be exhausted. This 
is your reminder to get a new 
package—at any drug, dry goods 
or department store.” 

The reverse side of this insert 
contains a list of fifty uses of the 
product. 

The makers of Gem razor blades 
have developed the idea of wrap- 
ping one blade in each packet in 
a different color. This is placed 
toward the bottom of the pile and 
serves as a reminder that a new 
stock of blades will soon be needed. 

The Schoolmaster sees no chance 


of this plan bringing back pros- | 


perity post-haste. However, he 


does look upon it as one of those | 


little ideas which, in the aggregate, 
help to hold and increase sales. 
* * * 


Advertising to parents through 
children is an accepted merchan- 
dising device. Many advertisers 
have been quite successful in the 
distribution of fairy stories, chil- 
dren’s poems, etc., which have been 
treasured in thousands of homes 
and have told a little sales lesson 
every time a parent was asked by 
a child to read the story. 

The Norge Corporation has re- 
cently issued a beautifully illus- 








Money Is Sticking Out 
everywhere for advertising writers who 
go after it. Don’t go broke looking for 
a job. Read Edward Mott Woolley’s 
book on his experience in free-lance 
advertising, WRITING FOR REAL 
MONEY, $1.60 postpaid. For a small 
added fee we offer methods of applying 
this to your ,personal case. . . 
Woolley Associates, Passaic Park, N.J. 
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[WANT MORE SALES? 


Increase your sales with sound sales- 
promotional plans. Former hardware 
retailer with broad advertising agency 
experience is available on either full 
or part time basis. He will welcome 
an opportunity to discuss your sales 
problems with you—No obligation. 


“O,"’ Box 220, Printers’ Ink. 











e 
CHow to Select and Register a 


TRADE MARK 


also HOW TO OBTAIN a 


PATENT ” aicu: 


RIGH 
Is Explained in my —_ 
FREE BOOK 
Write to.. 


— 
Clarence A.D Brien 
Registered Patent Attorney 

526-A, ADAMS BLDG. WASHINGTON, OC. 











Man Wanted 


Small, growing, aggressive, successful Cin- 
cinnati agency wants combination copy- 
merchandising-contact man of big-league 
calibre. Can pay only $50 weekly and 
small percentage of profits to start. Re- 
quirements—Minimum 10 years’ agency 
experience (prefer combination general 
and mail-order background); college edu- 
cation; proven ability; exceptional per- 
sonality; clean-cut appearance; ability to 
develop successful merchandising cam- 
paigns and carry them through from “A” 
to “Z.”” Warning! “This is no soft berth.” 
If you prove keen thinker, practical vis- 
ualizer, hard worker, future is what you 
make it. If you fail or show yourself to 
be “hot air,” you'll last a week, maybe. 
Note—we will not finance any trips to 
Cincinnati. Send photo, full details, sam- 
ples in first letter. All material will be 
returned. Communications held strictly 
confidential. 
Address ‘‘T,’’ Box 222 
Printers’ Ink 
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trated little book of poetry called 
“Nikki Norge, The Princess.” 

The poem itself has no advertis- 
ing reference to the product until 
the last stanza, but the company 
has made very ingenious use of 
die-cutting to put an advertising 
message on each page where it will 
not interfere with the reading of 
the poem. 

As the parent turns from Page 1 
to Page 2 she finds inserted a die- 
cut picture of the Norge Model H 
on the back of which is a sales 
talk. This does not interfere with 
the reading and once it has been 
seen may be torn from the book 
without spoiling the child’s inter- 
est. Between Pages 4 and 5 two 
other models are illustrated and 
between Pages 6 and 7 still an- 
other model is shown, all in die- 
cut form. 

The Schoolmaster has occasion- 
ally heartily objected to the prac- 
tice of some advertisers who en- 
deavor to get child interest in a 
poem or story sprinkled full of 
advertising. An advertiser may 
get away with a short stanza, such 
as the little verses that have fea- 
tured Campbell Kids, but when he 
tries to put a sales talk in every 
stanza of a poem he is more likely 
to build resentment than he is 
good-will. 

The Norge idea offers an excel- 
lent example of straight advertis- 
ing combined with a child’s poem 
in such a way that no interest in 
the poem is lost although the sales 
message is put over unmistakably. 

* o + 


Whenever any advertiser, who 
uses an employee magazine, hears 
complaints that his magazine is not 
giving sufficient entertainment, let 
him consider an opinion held by 
J. O. Martin, editor of “The 
Transmitter,” issued by the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone 
Company. 

It is wrong, he believes, to heed 
these complaints and lose sight of 
the real purpose of an employee 
magazine. If the purpose is to en- 
tertain, it would be cheaper and 
effective to buy each em- 
copy of some popular 
of fiction each month 


more 
ployee a 
magazine 
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and discontinue the company p ib- 
lication. 

On the other hand, Mr. Martin 
believes, it is a mistake to assume 
that, just because a company mag- 
azine is free, employees will read 
it as a matter of duty. Even a 
most loyal employee will not read 
a magazine which wearies him 
with its dullness. 

The solution to the problem lies 
in frankly admitting and proclaim- 
ing that the real purpose of the 
magazine is to furnish information 
about the business. The Class will 
agree that information can be pre- 
sented attractively without dissipat- 
ing its instructive and inspirational 
character. It is the degree in which 
this is accomplished that tests edi- 
torial ability. 

. * . 

How is a manufacturer to handle 
the important problem of price if 
it is felt that emphasis on his low- 
est price may be detrimental to the 
reputation he has established for 
first-class service? This problem 
is submitted to the Class because so 
many members, similarly placed, 
have to find a solution that will 
sell their lower price goods or ser- 
vices as well as the more expensive 
ones. 

J. S. Waterman & Sons, Inc, 
3oston, funeral director, had this 
problem with an additional element 
of difficulty due to the fact that 
mention of price might prove of- 
fensive to a public which, when in 
need of the company’s services, 
would veer away from price con- 
siderations. A_ solution to the 
problem was found, however, 
which permitted price advertising 
with dignity and without any sug- 
gestion of cheapness. 

A price portfolio was developed 
and a copy placed in the hands of 
company representatives. At the 
same time a newspaper advertise- 
ment was released. This showed 
an illustration of the portfolio with 
its index of price tabs, starting 
with $235 and running to $950 and 
up. 

Its story simply told, the com- 
pany now finds itself getting busi- 
ness from people who previously 
had believed that its services were 
priced beyond their reach. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 


ents. Cash must accompany order. 
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No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
M*n: ORDER SPECIALISTS 


Display and Classified ads written 

Inserted All Magazines, Newspapers 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
\ Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 











Ser i-weekly located in Rocky Mountain 

rict, altitude 5,000 ft. Prosperous 
~~ ateond key center town, population 
18,000. Property worth $50,000, will 


take $25,000. $15,000 cash and mortgage 
reliable party. Box 649, Printers’ Ink. 


Get YOUR SHARE OF NEW BUSINESS 
n 4,000 new corporations roratet in 
ML anhattas and Bronx. ALREADY 
ROUTED for your salesmen to calk; ex- 
cellent for direct mail also. Name; Ad- 
dress, Kind of Business; Capitalization; 
and Month of Incorporation Pub- 
hed in THE NEW CORPORATION 
REGISTER, 47 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Further details MAILED 
n request. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- 
ries. clerical. All placements by Elizabeth 
Muney, for 10 years in charge of employ- 
ment bureau of AAAA. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
CAledonia 5-2611 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—<Aest. Advertising Manager 
edit house-organ, etc., for old-estab- 
ed, suecessful house-to-house selling or- 
zation, with large resources, located 
mall town, Middle West. Ability as 
ct writer and layout man essential, also 
n have practical selling experience. 
fully to Box 651, Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Secretary—Stenographer—8 years’ expe- 
rience as secretary to editor and advertis- 
ing manager of metropolitan - = 
Young, personable, good education 

tiative. Moderate salary. Box 646, P. I. 
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SPACE WANTED 
Designer and Letterer of calibre wants 
with agency, 
: entral location. 


winter or artist. 
oderate rental. 
Printers’ Ink. 


space 


HERMAN, Box 652, 








ARTIST— An all-around commercial artist 
who can create and visualize as well as do 
finishes in every medium, desires desk 
space, preferably with a modern printer 
who can use his services as well as handle 
his printing accounts. Box 648, P. 1. 


A Newspaper Will Profit by Employing 
This Advertising Man 
Twenty-three years with three "Metropoli- 
tan Dailies as Advertising Solicitor, Busi- 
ness Manager and Advertising Director. 
Record his reference. Will interview at 
own expense. Box 653, Printers’ Ink. 








PROMOTION MAN—Trained in selling 
difficult markets and making dealers, 
jobbers and salesmen get more busi- 
ness. Forceful writer, thorough experi- 
ence direct mail, production, publicity, 
house-organs, etc. A young man with 
ideas trained by largest advertisers and 
own agency. Box 650, Printers’ Ink. 





NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE 


Leaving present position as general 
manager of morning and evening 
combination in Southwest. Have suc- 
cessfully served as general manager 
of two other dailies along with pres- 
ent position. Also operate commer- 
cial plant. Capable of serving as 
managing editor, supervisor of na- 
tional and local advertising, and/or 
business manager. Seven years’ ex- 
perience as executive, young, have 
degree, willing, tractable, capable. 
Write Box 647, Printers’ Ink. 


If An Agency 


or a National 
Advertiser 


You may be in need of this man. 
If an agency, because of his wide 
experience in. the national agency 
field and his intimate knowledge of 
the advertiser’s needs. If an ad- 
vertiser, because of his first-hand 
knowledge of agency practice and 
what type of service an advertiser 
should expect and get from the 
agency. Clean, able. A-1, “Four A” 
and other references. Address Box 
654, Printers’ Ink. 
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